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THE POPULARITY OF OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE? 


I. CLAIMS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


C. R. MORRIS 
Vice-Chancellor, the University of Leeds 


IT is commonly accepted that Oxford and Cambridge are immensely 
popular among the boys and girls who apply for admission to uni- 
versities. Is this true? If so, why is it true, and is it, from the point 
of view of the nation at large, doing good or doing harm? 

First, a word should be said, I think, about the ‘attitude’ of the 
modern universities to Oxford and Cambridge in this matter. In 
detail and in emphasis there are of course as many views as there are 
men and women interested enough to have an opinion. But in broad 
outline there is an established and well-accepted ‘attitude’ on the 
part of the modern universities and it has changed little if at all in 
recent years. It can be expressed in some such way as the following. 

Oxford and Cambridge are very great universities. Even in these 
days when there are so many really great American universities— 
Harvard, Chicago, M.I.T., Cal. Tech., and a number of others 
including several great ‘state’ universities—almost all Englishmen 
consider that Oxford and Cambridge are, for differing reasons, 
among the ten greatest universities of the world; and most English- 
men probably think that both of them are among the first five. They 
have had, and still have, a most distinguished number of scholars, 
scientists, lawyers and doctors who are in the top flight judged by 
world standards; and at least in the latter part of the Victorian age 
and in the early years of the present century they were acknow- 
ledged to have a ‘mystique’ in undergraduate education which par- 
ticularly suited the needs of the age and made them two of the most 
remarkable pedagogical institutions of all time. Any ‘new’ university 
—and for the matter of that almvst any ‘old’ university—which aims 
to build itself into a position from which it can rival them on merits 
is setting itself a most tremendous task. 

Yet this is what the modern universities—not without a good deal 
of humility, but also not without a certain measure of modest arro- 
gance—have set themselves to do. They feel with pride that they 
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have already travelled a long way on a very arduous road, and they 
see themselves as able to go onward a long way yet. They have not 
sought, I think, and certainly do not now seek in any way to pull 
Oxford or Cambridge back, or to hinder the further forward march 
of those great institutions. They welcome that forward march, and 
knowingly derive from it great benefits for themselves. But they wish 
to do everything within their power to secure for themselves every 
opportunity to press on with their own ‘forward marches’ and with 
their friendly but determined rivalry with the great universities of 
the world. I do not think that any of them seriously over-estimates 
the success it has achieved at the present time; but individual 
‘modern’ universities are rightly proud of the position which they 
have now attained in the society of universities of the world, and 
undoubtedly look forward to a creditable future. 

All this does not mean that the ‘modern’ universities are simply 
seeking to follow Oxford and Cambridge. I have already referred to 
a certain ‘arrogance’ in their attitudes, combined with a great deal 
of inevitable humility. The men and women of the modern universi- 
ties have never thought that Oxford and Cambridge were perfect, 
and they do not think so today. Quite apart from any lingering 
prejudices or animosities which have found it hard to die, there have 
always been issues between them—‘fundamental’ issues about the 


aim and nature of a university and also ‘pedagogical’ issues—and }} 


there are still such issues today. Perhaps though ancient and modern 
have in some ways drawn nearer to one another since the war there 
always will be. Both parties are fortified by a distinctive tradition; 
and while instinct and history play a large part in the maintenance 
of the division there is a good deal of thought behind it too. There 
has naturally been more such thought on one side than the other, 
because an ‘ancient’ university can take a great deal for granted 
while a ‘modern’ one has to build itself from the ground up. But 
there is a considerable amount of deliberate and positive intellectual 
conviction on both sides. 

To take the ‘pedagogical’ issue first. I have already said that 
Oxford and Cambridge are famous as ‘undergraduate’ universities, 
and I am thinking of course as much of the ‘firsts’ as of the ‘blues’. 
What still matters most to the Oxford or Cambridge man is, not to 
have a Ph.D which is the mark of the graduate, but to have a ‘first’ 
which is an undergraduate qualification. If he has a ‘blue’—another 
undergraduate qualification—in addition to a first, then he is all 
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set to conquer the world. Also only an ex-undergraduate can have 
an M.A. and thereby become, beyond any kind of equivocation, the 
real Oxford or Cambridge man. The newcomer, even if he is a Head 
of House, will feel—whether or not he minds it—a certain lack of 
reality to his dying day. Oxford and Cambridge are undoubtedly 
undergraduate universities. The late Master of Balliol used to say: 
‘for me Balliol has always been the young men, and I hope it always 
will be.’ I have no doubt that Jowett, Strachan Davidson and A. L. 
Smith all felt the same, though I am not so sure of Caird. Balliol 
always of course ‘goes too far’ as far as Oxford opinion is concerned 
—but in this matter not very much too far. 

I suppose the philosophy underlying this Oxford view is that if 
you make yourself a great ‘home of education’ for the young men 
and young women, your reward as a ‘home of learning’ will be added 
unto you. The approach of the modern universities, and of London 
Ithink before them, has been quite different. They would not perhaps 
go all the way with Abram Flexner and call Oxford and Cambridge 
‘finishing schools’; but they have never had any great admiration for, 
or confidence in, the approach of the ancient universities to any 
question or task which they regard as really ‘academic’—that is to 
say concerned with the systematic advancement of knowledge, or 
with the inculcation of pure knowledge in the young, or in the train- 
ing of the young to be honest day-labourers in the vineyards of pure 
scholarship and research. If these are the tasks of the true university, 
then Oxford and Cambridge often enough seem to the theorists of the 
modern universities to have succeeded with them by accident and on 
the side. Their aim has been to provide ‘tutors’ for the young men 
and young women in their finishing years. Successful and even 
famous ‘tutors’ may be, and perhaps commonly are, very amateurish 
considered purely as scholars or men of research. They may have 
none of the professionalism in scholarship or in science which is 
tequired in the ‘professor’, and the nature of their employment and 
the manner of their working lives tends to perpetuate their amateur 
status. Indeed it is true that the number of ‘tutors’ who could be 
serious candidates for a professorship in this country, whether at 
Oxford and Cambridge or elsewhere, is in consideration. of their 
total number quite small. The modern universities, in general agree- 
ment with the universities of continental Europe, have set out to 
establish themselves first and foremost as homes of professional 
scholarship and professional research, and have hoped that the crown 
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of success as homes of undergraduate education would be added 
unto them. 

If we come back to our first question—Why are Oxford and Cam. 
bridge so popular? —all that has just been said may seem to be very 
highfalutin and to have little to do with the case. But I do not think 
this is so. Undergraduates are wide open to the influence of ‘atmo- 
sphere’ and of ‘spirit’, and most Oxford and Cambridge men and 
women looking back in later life upon their university years will 
recognize without demur the effect upon themselves of these impal- 
pables. It is certainly characteristic of the present years that almost 
everybody, whether inside or outside the universities, has to ask 
himself quite realistically “What is a university really for? What ina 
university is it really worth while, whether for a parent or for the 
nation, to pay for?’ 

From the point of view of the nation it is necessary to add the 
questions ‘Will this popularity of Oxford and Cambridge continue or 
even increase, and will it be good for the nation if it does?’ 

Some of it is undoubtedly due to unimportant reasons, and these 
ought to, and perhaps will in the course of time, either disappear or 
lose their force. There is a very considerable tie-up between the 
public schools and the ancient universities, and a great majority of 
public school boys—the same does not apply to girls—never think of 
going anywhere else. Moreover the public schools understand well 
how to make their boys acceptable to Oxford and Cambridge, so 
that a great many of their pupils secure entrance without difficulty. 
I do not think the modern universities mind very much about this, 
or feel themselves greatly damaged by this condition of affairs, 
though I am sure that in general they would always like to have good 
students from wherever they may come. For what it is worth the 
present practices of Oxford and Cambridge which, not at all neces- 
sarily with intention, favour the public school boy are in the short 
run of some advantage to the modern universities. If the boy of 
moderate ability at Oxford were replaced by a grammar school boy 
he would probably, as things are, be replaced by a grammar school 
boy selected on grounds of high ability; and nobody at the modem 
universities wants to see more intellectual creaming by the ancien! 
universities than there is at present. In any case, the present pre, 
occupation of the public schools with the ancient universities has 
been giving way a little of recent years, and there are some influence 
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which will make this continue. In this matter change will be slow; 
but I think it is inevitable. 

A second factor is concerned with the values of the ‘blue ribbon’ 
and is of importance in the grammar schools. The schools greatly 
prize the winning of a scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge, and they 
are now tending to attach almost as much importance, in the annual 
reports and on their honour boards, to the gaining of a ‘place’ at 
one of those universities by one of their boys. This has created a 
situation in which, in more and more of the grammar schools of the 
country, the acceptance of a pupil by an Oxford or Cambridge 
College has become the prime hall-mark of ability for all the pupils. 
A boy therefore makes every effort to achieve this particular distinc- 
tion, it may be without even considering which university in the 
country would suit him best—it may be without even asking himself 
whether he really wants to go to Oxford or Cambridge at all. Clearly 
this is not the perfect way for a boy to choose his university. Natur- 
ally he wishes to win his ‘blue ribbon’ when at school; but having 
won it the grammar school boy should not be tied to a particular 
university or college. He should be free to find out what he can about 
universities, and then determine in the light of the best knowledge he 
can get what university will serve his purpose best. 

To put the same thing from the point of view of the universities. 
The modern universities do not mind having to face proper rivalry 
and in playing their parts in this rivalry they are willing to recognize 
the facts of life. On the one hand Oxford and Cambridge have well- 
established places of esteem in the public mind and heart; on the 
other hand, in the circumstances of today the relative distinction 
of different universities in different fields of endeavour go up and 
down. Clearly it is in the interests of everybody that universities 
should be able to find their own level. It is desirable that boys and 
girls, with informed advice from their schools, their parents and their 
friends, should be able to be quite free to choose the university which 
will suit their circumstances best. Even so a great number of grammar 
school boys will continue, for a long time, to choose Oxford or Cam- 
bridge almost automatically; and rival universities will accept this in 
good part. But there is no reason why we should invite the whole lot 
of them to try to turn in this direction simply because of the desire to 
win a blue ribbon while at school. Oxford and Cambridge awards, 
and even ‘places’, have their blue ribbon character partly for reasons 
of history. In offering their attractions to boys and girls at the present 
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time these universities should have to stand, so far as human nature 
will allow, by what they are today and what they have to offer today, 
The sooner we can bring into being a state of affairs which will allow 
this, the better it will be for everybody—for the boys and girls, for 
the universities themselves, and for the country. 

They have of course a very great deal to offer. But so, I believe, 
have other universities. I have not the slightest doubt that even now 
a very substantial number of able boys and girls, who could on their 
abilities go anywhere, choose to go to some other university entirely 
on merits; and I am sure that such cases will increase in number. In 
the post-graduate field such a development has gone a long way; it is 
perhaps more often than not that a post-graduate student, even today, 
chooses where he shall go, not because of general considerations but 
because of some particular line of research which is going on ina 
particular university. While it is perhaps expecting too much that the 
first choice of a university by a school boy should be determined 
by similar lines of strictly academic argument, I believe there is and 


will continue to be quite a lot of this kind of choice. The masters inf i 


the schools have quite a lot of knowledge of individual universities, 
and every year that passes, I believe and hope, this knowledge is 
becoming greater and more intimate. And I think we may reasonably 
suppose that, given a free chance, the choices of boys and girls will 
spread themselves out more and more between the many universities 
of the country and will tend to do so more and more on a basis of 
informed judgment. 

It may be that in this respect the public schools are a lost cause. 
But in a reasonable state of affairs I do not see why the scientists— 
who as we are often told have their eyes on the future—should not 
be able to look at Oxford and Cambridge dispassionately, and only 
go to them if they really want what is offered there. And I do not see 
why the boys and girls of the ‘new’ families should not be able to do 
the same. If that is so, I feel confident that choices will spread them- 
selves. As I have said the distinction of a particular university in a 
particular field inevitably goes up and down with the years; and in 
any case even in their general characters the universities really do 
differ from one another and offer different benefits. If we are to 
remain a country of free choice, each university will have to make 
itself attractive enough to get its share of good students; and I am 
sure that every university that is in good shape will happily back 
itself to be able to do so. 
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I shall be asked of course whether all this is truly realistic where 
Oxford and Cambridge are concerned. I think it is; and I think also 
that it has to be. It has to be, because there is no alternative. Nobody 
can wish that would-be students should be deprived of a free choice 
and be directed to particular universities. Recent trends of policy 
have, rightly and very creditably, been in the opposite direction. 
Until recent years—only ten or twelve years—most grant-earning 
students had no choice but to go to their local university; nowadays 
any student may go to any university which will accept him on merits. 
Nobody would dream, I think, of putting this particular clock back 
upon its dial. 

It would be conceivable I suppose that Oxford and Cambridge 
should be taken out of the competition for undergraduates by being 
made into post-graduate institutions. But it seems very clear that 
they do not themselves wish this to happen; it would be contrary to 
the spirit of their tradition and recent history, since they are by 
dedication undergraduate universities; and it would involve restrict- 
ing them to a function which they have never performed with any 
enthusiasm or very well. Also it would be a death-blow to the central 
aims and ambitions of the established ‘modern’ universities, who are 
very much concerned to maintain themselves in high places among 
the great universities of the world by their post-graduate work and 
their research. 

So there is no alternative. The universities of the country, ancient 
and modern together, will have to be able to compete with one 
another in friendly rivalry in offering their attractions to students. 
Oxford and Cambridge—England being what it is, and in particular 
its social character being what it is—will have very great advantages 
for a long time to come; but other universities will have to continue 
to treat this fact as a challenge. Moreover since the war the ‘modern’ 
universities have had some advantages too. In the circumstances of 
today not only history and established esteem but also money, and 
the right use of money, has come to be of great importance to uni- 
versities. Indeed in many fields of university activity nowadays, if it 
were necessary to choose between either having historical prestige 
or having money, it would be only rational to choose money. Even 
today it is not possible to make a good university with money alone. 
But it would not be too much to say that it is no longer possible to 
make a great university without money, and a great deal of money. 
Since the war, though they are poor relations indeed as compared 
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with Harvard, Chicago or M.I.T., the modern universities have at 
last had some money. Of course Oxford and Cambridge have come 
into money too; but the modern universities have had a little advan. |; 
tage in that they have been free to look almost exclusively to the 
needs of the future in spending the money, and have not had many 
expensive obligations for maintaining the glories of the past. So, as 

I have said, the modern universities too have now some advantages; 
and I think they will make a good showing in the lists of the future. 

Of course the modern universities will have to take the fullest 
possible advantage of their opportunities, and in particular will have 
to make themselves more and more attractive to the young and to 
their advisers in the schools. But I think they are already doing this 
with very good prospects of success. They are, it seems to me, paying 
special attention to three lines of advance. 

First, many of them are working to a real plan worked out for 
them by a highly distinguished architect, carefully selected in con- 
sideration of the circumstances and ambitions of the particular 
university. In a few years now several of these universities of the 
future will be beginning to take visible shape. They will reflect in 
architectural terms the dynamic organ of research and home of 
higher education which is the modern university. Some of them will 
have peculiar advantages to offer by virtue of their sites—a self- 
contained academic precinct right in the heart of a modern city, 
beautiful downland near the sea, a spacious park near an ancient 
cathedral, and so on. The University Grants Committee have of 
course to pay attention to considerations of economy in planning and 
building, but they do not seem to be too unfavourable to these more 
ambitious plans by established modern universities. So far it has} go9 
been necessary for them to concentrate on ‘departmental’ buildings} py; 


undergraduates; but there are, happily, signs that they would wish part 
not to stop there, but would like to give a full opportunity for uni 


to make the present age a great period of university building. 
Secondly, there is the question of courses of study. Oxford has ti 
its advantage the most successful, that is the most attractive 1 
students, of all the ‘new’ courses in the English universities—Modei 
Greats. It was founded after the first war, and has certainly prove 
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a winner—more perhaps with the overseas students than with the 
English school-boys; still it is undoubtedly a winner. Cambridge on 
its side has a most ‘successful’ course in the First Part of the Natural 
Sciences Tripos; not everybody likes this course—some people disap- 
prove of it very much—but a very great number of people think very 
well indeed and it has great attractive power. I simply mention these 
> f two illustrations to make a point. The modern universities are being 
immensely active in re-designing old courses and in designing new 
ones. Some of these flourish, and some of them, in Hume’s phrase, 
fall still-born from the womb, and it is quite right that this should be 
so. This is a free country for students, and the young men and young 
women will more and more go to the courses which attract them, 
under the influence of powerful advice from the schools and from 
prospective employers. In all this the modern universities are doing 
quite well. There has been great public interest in the academic ideas 
of Keele and of Brighton; and the more established and experienced 
universities have not been speculatively idle. They have in most 
cases their own versions of the modern ideas which are moving 
Sussex and North Staffordshire, and they have of course to apply 
those ideas over a far wider range of studies. It is quite evident from 
personal discussions with young researchers and young members of 
"facademic staffs that the very great majority of courses have been 
radically re-designed since the war, and that they are still being 
re-designed. Some of the new developments are more successful than 
others; not every invention is a success. But it is safe to say that every 
university today would happily nominate at least two or three fields 
of study in which it considers it has an education to offer which is as 
good as anything anywhere in the world. This is a large statement; 
but I believe it is true. For one thing it is now clear that many of the 
Of more experienced employers of graduates know a great deal about 
d wistf particular courses at particular universities. This is very pleasing to 
if modern universities, and they feel encouraged to go further yet in 
refletf re-thinking their courses of study. 
Thirdly, there is the question of residence. It now appears that it 
ve ablif will be quite practicable for the modern universities to build resi- 
dential accommodation in the coming years on a really considerable 
scale and quite fast. They have been keen to do this for many years 
‘Sand they undoubtedly feel that the provision for very much more 
residence will quite transform the situation for them in going forward 
“with their plans regarding undergraduate education. In particular 
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for those universities where it will be possible to have undergraduate; 
in large numbers living on the home site, the academic community 
will come to life twenty-four hours a day seven days a week in a way 
which has been quite unthinkable in the city universities in the past, 
Educationally this will be a large step forward. And among regi. 
dential universities newcomers will have some advantages as nevw.}‘ 
comers—advantages which they should not under-estimate. They 
can plan for the mores of the future and need not face the commit. 
ments or try to maintain the glories of the past. It is not easy to fore. 
cast with certitude what the social fashions and predilections of the 
young are going to be as the years go on and modern tendencies 
come to work out their full effect. But two facts seem inescapable; the 
marriage age is getting younger even—and indeed very notably—in 
the professional classes, and the social structure of university com. 
munities will be whole-heartedly bi-sexual. In this the future gives 
another challenge to the architects and the planners. It is not yet 
certain what the final issue will be. But it will be strange if one o 
other of the modern universities does not emerge from its present 
very lively discussions with something which really strikes the note 
of the future. 

Taking everything together, I feel that the modern universities 
can face the unavoidable rivalries of the future with modest conf- 
dence. We shall have, as I have said, to make the best possible us 
of our opportunities. But the opportunities are there, and I am sure 
the will and the invention will not be lacking. Moreover, we need not 
do too much initially. In addition to their other very great qualities, 
Oxford and Cambridge have undoubtedly remarkable virtues on 
the ‘finishing school’ side, and these virtues have great attractions 
for much public opinion at the present stage of our social revolution. 
But the modern universities do not entirely embrace, or even entirely 
approve of, the ‘finishing school’ aim; they have moved a great deal 
both in their theory and their practice, but they still have a persistent 
feeling that this ‘finishing’ may be bought at too high an academic 
and educational price—in other words, they still have their own ideas 
about what a university should be trying to achieve in its under 
graduate education. These differences between ancient and modem 
will provide a basis of choice for the intending student and his 
advisers, and in the course of time a proportion of students will, | 
believe, come to incline towards the modern. 





Ila. OXBRIDGE MYTHS—AND OTHERS 


W. J. M. MACKENZIE 


Professor of Government, University of Manchester 


1 One problem for a ‘provincial’ in writing about ‘Oxbridge’ is to 
judge just how disrespectful he ought to be. Myself a classical 


+ scholar, ‘after the most strictest sect of our religion I lived a Phari- 


see’. Sir Charles was one of my tutors for Greats, for whom I wrote 
many essays much better than this. Scot though I am, I remain con- 
spicuously labelled ‘made in Oxford’. Disrespect is therefore diffi- 
cult for me; but does Sir Charles at Leeds really take a rough enough 
view about Charles Morris, as he might have become if he had 
stayed in Oxford? 

‘Ought’ in my first sentence has the usual ambiguities, to be 
detected by an undergraduate early in his second year (unless he 
remained, as I did, and as many still do, penned into classical 
Honours Mods. for five terms). Is it a moral ‘ought’? The whole 
system of English universities ‘owes’ great loyalty to Oxford and 
Cambridge; these were their mothers. There was also in our 
ancestry a more virile strain conspicuous in London, Manchester 
and elsewhere, that of the agnostic and non-conformist English, the 
dissenting academies and the godless colleges. But we owe equal 
deference to our lineage on both sides. 

Or is it a tactical ‘ought’? We have many friends, many close and 
pleasant contacts; there are social and even intellectual opportuni- 
ties for our students, perhaps preferment (the ecclesiastical word is 
apt) for ourselves. Do not let us say all we might say, if we let tongues 


ion. 20d pens run away in transient exasperation. 


There is indeed also a scientific or intellectual ‘ought’, much the 
most difficult aspect of this business, because the truth is so complex. 
There is practically no significant general statement about Oxbridge 
if that we can fairly make without adding its opposite. Oxford and 
Cambridge lead English intellectual life—for instance, in literary 
., criticism or medieval history. Oxford and Cambridge are behind 
the humblest of Universities in this country or indeed anywhere, in 


#(for instance) their attitude to the social sciences and their tech- 


niques, in their failure to bring great modern professions, such as 
accountancy, teaching, social work, industrial management, many 
forms of engineering, within the intellectual tradition of the 


2 
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universitas. Oxford and Cambridge have the best teaching system 
in the world—in some colleges. Oxford and Cambridge are so in. 
competent in teaching that in spite of intense competition for entry 
nearly half the students leave with IIIrd class degrees and worse, 
The standard of an Oxford IIIrd only an Oxford examiner like 
myself could credit: there are some colleges which seem to specialize 
in producing them. 

Or to take the matter which most affects the schools. Oxford and 
Cambridge by their competitive system of entry set standards to the 
schools which distinguish English education from all other systems 
except the French: only in France and England is it necessary for 
success to be in hard competitive training from the age of 8 or 9 and 
to be a mature and polished intellectual at 16. “Treat them mean and 
keep them keen.’ Or (as a Bishop wrote in 1889) ‘the English do 
everything by way of racing’.' The results for the successful are almost 
miraculous. ‘The war horse saith among the trumpets Ha, ha; and 
he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.’ It is really very pleasant indeed to be an examinee if you 
are a good one, and it is just as pleasant to coach good examinees. 
But how much harm is done to bad examinees? How far have A 
level, S level, now the new U level (or whatever it is to be called) been 
affected by Oxbridge scholarship examinations, and by the need to 
give the rest something to do while the competitors are groomed? 
So often in the provinces one has to face the problem of rescuing a 
boy, basically very able, who did well at O level, quite well at A level 
after two years in the sixth, went back for a third year as a potential 
competitor, and in fact did worse. There could be all sorts of reasons 
for this: the effect is that he arrives in a university stale and defeated, 
and it is often impossible ever to recover the boy as he existed at 15. 

There is another contrast. In England it is only Oxford and Cam- 
bridge which set standards of prestige for universities. Men come and 
go easily between Cabinets, Embassies, Chairmanships of Boards 
and the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. The Colleges are ‘inside’ 
their lawns, their mahogany, their herbaceous borders (not—alas—f;j 
any longer their buildings) are the real thing. We envy, but aspire; 
the existence of these things in Oxbridge is the sole basis of our; 
dream that they might exist in Manchester, Coventry or Colchester. 
The English intellectual till the 19th century lived in Grub Street or 
in Nonconformist rigour; from this Oxbridge rescued him in th§ cyt} 
days of its great reforms. No wonder his dream is to be comme*#Py|t, 
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salis and socius in a great foundation, a freeholder in the inheritance 
of scholarship. His wife may not of course agree; the cold collations 
of North Oxford on the evenings of College feasts have their place in 

-Ithe folklore. There are in Oxbridge as many ‘outs’ as ‘ins’; the 
democracy of the Fellows is a little like the democracy of the 
Athenians, among their womenfolk, their metics, and their slaves. 
The Whigs still rule; democratic principles, a practice of oligarchy 
and conservatism. Who would not choose to be a Whig? 

One ought not to propose remedies except for admitted evils; and 
[find it hard to say that the popularity of Oxford and Cambridge is 
an evil. It is not exactly an evil, it is just a ‘thing’, an element in the 
extremely odd flavour of English society. Clearly English society is 
changing: ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt—things are 
moving, we had better move gracefully, rather than perforce. A few 
points about the future (very few) are clear in the clouded statistical 
ball. The proportion of Oxbridge students in the whole system (apart 
from London, about one in two in 1938/9, one in three in 1956) is 
dropping sharply. This drop is marked even in the traditional Arts 

‘subjects; but in these (so far as one can make out from the U.G.C. 
statistics, which one would call amateurish but that they conceal 
some things which it is convenient to conceal) the 1958/9 figures for 
Arts graduates were Oxbridge 2,740, London 1,377, the rest 3,436.2 

‘ {In other subjects the relative decline is precipitate; in ten years’ time 
the Oxbridge mathematicians, scientists, and engineers (though 
doubtless of high quality) will not be much more significant numeri- 
cally than the Oxbridge medical schools are now. To put the same 
facts in another way; the more boys and girls reach university 

»}entrance standard the smaller the proportion of them who can enter 

‘{Oxbridge. This is ineluctable; Oxbridge could expand proportion- 
ately only at the cost of self-destruction. 

This is the situation to which we must adjust ourselves. The 
‘fmechanics of a clearing house are probably essential to tide us over 
ifthe transition. But the transition can only be achieved by a modifica- 

s—ftion of the ‘image’, the simplified picture which governs action. We 

'fneed image builders who will take the Oxbridge myth and weave it 
into a pattern with other English myths. There are plenty of myths 

‘Sto hand; the myth of London, the great city, the myth of the North, 

‘ which by its hardness made the modern world, the myths of the 
in th'fCathedral towns, the leftish myths of Sandy Lindsay and John 
mmer# Fulton, Keele and Brighon. Of course, if we were I.C.I. or the steel 
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industry we could have our myths built for us by a good firm of 
public relations men, at so much per cubic foot of cloudcapped 
tower. We are not thus endowed; can we get on with the job our. 
selves? 

Two points about this, in conclusion. First, we have to face a 
quick transition in a matter where the natural pace of change is slow. 
It is not easy for universities to explain directly to young people in 
schools what they have to offer (though of course we should try). The 
natural mentors are parents and teachers, on the whole those between 
45 and 55, who learnt what they know about post-school education 
in a world very different from that of the 1970’s and 1980’s, which is 
quite close to our students. Parents perhaps fall into three sections; 
those who were glad to finish formal education at 14 or earlier, those 
who obtained a professional qualification ‘the hard way’ under the 
traditional English system, and those who remember their own 
University—and for most this would be Oxford, Cambridge or a 
London Medical School. The teachers in public schools and 
grammar schools will have a strong bias to Arts and pure science, a 
bias towards Oxbridge, which diminishes as one goes down the long 
ladder of social status, which is not necessarily a ladder of ability or 
even of success. 

It is to these ‘customers’, the advisors of students, the creators of 
ambition, that we have to sell a new picture of the system, as it will 
be, a system in which Oxbridge will have a special but not pre 
dominant place. 

My last point is that to me, as a professor in a civic university, 
interested in the growth and government of cities, with a young 
family growing up in a city, the civic situation seems a peculiarly 
advantageous one. There is of course a place for York, Canterbury 
and the rest: but the English picture of a university system can only 
be changed quickly by the universities with which the English live. 
Leeds University, Manchester University, Liverpool University and 
others are part of the re-building of cities; new cities and new uni- 
versities are being created together, and must in the process learn to 
live together. There has never been any doubt about this in Scotland; 
there is some cause for uneasiness about the state of Scottish universi- 
ties, but not on the grounds discussed here. Scottish people know 
about the Scottish universities; they are familiar things, they fit 
easily into Scottish society, as English universities do not. A large 
responsibility rests on the civic universities for creating this ease of 
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relationship which has existed in England hitherto only for the 
charmed circle of hereditary Oxbridge men. 


NOTES 


1 Critics of the examination system should look at The Nineteenth Century, 
Vol. 24 (1888), p. 617 and Vol. 25 (1889), pp. 236 and 284; a controversy about 
‘The Sacrifice of Education to Examination’, to which 1961 cannot add much. 

2 The proportion of social sciences to pure Arts is clearly higher outside Oxbridge, 
so is that of women to men: but no comprehensive figures are published. 


IIb. A PYRAMID OF PRESTIGE 


A. H. HALSEY 
Senior Lecturer in Sociology, University of Birmingham 


SIR CHARLES Morris is a splendid utopian. He believes that 
universities exist primarily for educational purposes and are attended 
by students for primarily educational motives. He finds weaknesses 
in Oxford and Cambridge as educational organizations and deduces 
the possibility of a relatively increasing future popularity for what 
he calls ‘the modern universities’. My own more melancholy assess- 
ment of the prospect for Redbrick is based on a view of universities 
more as antechambers to the economy than as centres of higher learn- 
ing. The key to popularity lies in the Appointments Board, not in the 
tutor’s study. My fear is that the outcome of expansion in the sixties 
and seventies will be an academic hierarchy more securely supported 
by scholastic selection, more firmly maintained by occupational con- 
nections and more clearly recognized by public and participants than 
ever before. In an English context the evolution of education as a 
meritocratic selection and training ground for the ranks of the 
expanding army of professional, scientific and technical manpower 
seems peculiarly likely to result in a graded system of schools and col- 
leges which reflects the power and prestige pyramid of the wider 
society. 

This is not necessarily to deny Sir Charles’ thesis that the Redbrick 
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universities stand for a pedagogical philosophy which derives teach. 
ing from scholarship and which is fundamentally different from the 
Balliol faith that scholarship will accompany well-organized under. 
graduate teaching. Many will agree that the excellence of the tutorial 
system is not proven. The English have a penchant for living on un. 
tested myths which they call the lessons of experience. We simply do 
not know what are the best methods of educating different kinds of 
student for different branches of learning. It may be that the shor 
weekly duet of essay and criticism is inappropriate as well a 
uneconomical in modern circumstances: perhaps it is more con 
ducive to producing the amateur gentleman than the professional 
scholar. It may be that the irritated American description of public 
school and Oxford graduates as ‘not the chosen people but the frozen 
people’, is at bottom a criticism of the ‘finishing school’ theory of 
higher learning. It may even be that as a distinguishing mark of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the tutorial system is no longer valid. 
Enquiry might show that the student of physics at Manchester or 
Cambridge is more similar in his education, style of life and outlook 
than either is to a man reading classics on the same Cambridge stair- 
case. It may very well be too that a B.Com. undergraduate in Birm. 
ingham is better taught tutorially than a Cambridge college scholar 
who is sent out to an ageing, impoverished tutor clinging to a squalid 
gentility by supervising economics for 30 hours a week. 

The point is, however, that all this has nothing to do with the 
popularity of Oxford and Cambridge. In the minds of schoolmasters, 
parents and sixth-formers, the image of Liverpool and Leicester by 
comparison with that of New College or Newnham is such that 
ancient and modern do not begin to compete. Sir Charles is right to 
use the complimentary label ‘modern’ to describe Redbrick. He 
knows that the old provincial universities have been nationalized— 
that, for example, whereas in 1908 the proportion of his students at 
Leeds who were drawn from within thirty miles was 78 per cent, it 
was, by 1955, reduced to 40 per cent. But the distinction between 
ancient and modern applies for most Englishmen only to hymn 
books. Places of higher learning other than Oxford and Cambridge 
are ‘provincial’—a word conveying, in England as in France, the 
sense of inferiority, outsideness and rejection of those who belong 
to but are not accepted by the metropolitan culture. ‘She may not get 
in to Oxford or Cambridge. But she can always go to London,’ says 
an Iris Murdock character. And as Philip Hobsbaum has it, 
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What else is there? He’s got to get a degree 
Somehow, writes essays on half-known facts. 

They’re ticked, gone over, somehow rejected. He 
Must do better next time, re-read, re-think, go back— 

Oxford is popular then, first and foremost, on the basis of an 
enormous social prestige and not at all for its pedagogical excellence, 
which may not exist and is in any case not known. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will come first to the mind when English university education 
is mentioned so long as the sports correspondent of The Times can 
assume that there is only one university football match, and powerful 
therapy will be needed to cure this extraordinary national hallucina- 
tion. 

A second cause is the relation of university selection to the class 
and status hierarchy of English society. Only one in ten of the Cam- 
bridge undergraduates come from the families of manual workers 
compared with one in three in universities like Manchester, Leeds 
and Birmingham. Oxford and Cambridge backgrounds are pre- 
dominantly well-to-do, southern, professional and managerial, con- 
servative and Church of England. Three-quarters of the entrants 
come from public or direct grant schools, whereas two-thirds of the 
Redbrick entrants come from L.E.A. maintained schools. For most 
parents of public school boys a ‘provincial’ university is not con- 
sidered. 

Third, the self respect of grammar schools is firmly tied to the 
annual scholarship stakes for places in the ancient colleges, so that 
Oxford and Cambridge are associated with academic high flying and 
Redbrick with more pedestrian performances. What is even more 
attractive, though not at all widely known, is that an undergraduate 
is much less likely to fail at Oxford or Cambridge than at Redbrick. 
Wastage rates at the ancient universities are probably about 24 per 
cent whereas a typical Redbrick figure would be 15 per cent. 

Fourth, enquiring parents and sixth-formers soon discover, if not 
from television programmes from King’s College Chapel then from 
headmasters and L.E.A. officers, that student life at Oxford and 
Cambridge is blessed with much superior amenities. And, for state 
scholars, the maintenance grant, in addition to tuition, may be up to 
£325 p.a., while at Birmingham the maximum is £255. The cost of 
living, ie. the standard of living, is higher in Oxford. Similarly half 
the Oxford undergraduates live in College and the other half enjoy 
dining rights. Only a quarter of the Redbrick students live in and 
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the boozy squalor to which Saturday night in the Union may some. 
times descend, is no substitute for civilized collegiate life. 

Finally, and no less important than the disparities of social and 
intellectual composition, public reputation and civil amenity, is the 
linkage of Oxford and Cambridge, securely and comprehensively, 
to the world of top people. At a time when the rise of the graduate 
has been compared (by Mark Abrams) in significance with the rise 
of the gentry in the sixteenth century, the hold of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge over the most elevated echelons of business, administration 
and politics remains impressively firm. The 115,000 graduates (one. 
fifth of the total) of these two universities contribute half the entries 
to Who’s Who,* three-quarters of graduate M.P.s, nearly all those 
who enter the administrative class of the Civil and Foreign Service 
by Method II (which includes a series of personal interviews), and 
so on. And even where initial entry to professions, business and high 
scientific posts is open to all graduates, the freemasonry of school 
and college tends to publicize the abilities and accelerate the promo- 
tion of the public school and Oxford man. 

If present agitations, or perhaps even a future Labour government, 
were to generate a viable plan for an integrated school system and the 
transformation of the public schools into a small, socially innocuous 
private sector of education, then ancient and modern might compete 
for public esteem on more level terms. But much would depend on 
the mode of reform. Current tendencies, as exemplified by the 10 per 
cent proposal of the Headmaster of Eton, towards opening the public 
schools to a minority of clever scholarship boys, should be seen as 
policies of contained meritocracy. They would tend to strengthen 
the existing social hierarchy of learning by the further legitimation 
of merit. Only if they have recognized educational, social and 
aesthetic merits in themselves can the Redbrick universities take full 
advantage of the opportunities which would be offered by a reformed 
school system. 

On the other hand, the amount of room at the top of the profes- 
sional and scientific world is expanding faster than the output of 
Oxford and Cambridge, notwithstanding the foundation of Churchill 
College and the renewal of St. Catherine’s. Oxford and Cambridge 
produced a quarter of the graduates in England and Wales in 1938, 
a fifth in 1956 and perhaps as little as a fifteenth in the 1970’s. The 
significance of this trend will be determined largely by the kind of 


* Excluding bearers of inherited titles and professional soldiers and sailors. 
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expansion plans followed by each university. Sir Charles suggests 
that in graduate education the modern universities have already gone 
a long way towards establishing themselves as independently excel- 
lent—and certainly the idea of a university in terms of which the 
Victorian foundations were conceived, should make them admirably 
equipped for the education of research scholars and the pursuit of 
scientific discovery. But the primary emphasis of expansion, no 
doubt properly, is on undergraduate education in science and tech- 
nology and the major burden of this training of the new white collar 
classes is to be borne by Redbrick. Though the traditions of the 
modern universities fit them better for graduate education, in fact 
Oxford and Cambridge had more postgraduate students (2,482) in 
1959 than did Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds combined 
(2,426). ; 

A score of competing educational principalities to replace the 
deadening subservience of province to metropolis would have an 
enormously emancipating effect on English culture: it would be 
powerfully liberating to creative energy, a strong stimulus to 
modernity. Victorian and Edwardian expansion which gave us the 
industrial universities did genuinely reflect a serious, if passing, 
challenge to the central, metropolitan aristocratic culture of England 
by the provincial, dissenting bourgeoisie. In our own day the possi- 
bility and urgency of a new and wider expansion of higher educa- 
tion offers the chance of building a university system as the crowning 
edifice of a flourishing and diversified common culture. The best 
measure of our success in creating such a system of higher learning 
will be the extent of the reduction of the relative popularity of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


IIc. FINISHING OR BEGINNING SCHOOL? 


G. K. T. CONN 
Professor of Physics, University of Exeter 


OnE of the battle-cries of our time is that ‘we live in a scientific revo- 
lution’. Research is an Aladdin’s cave and education is the ‘Open 
Sesame’. Certainly we live in stirring times of sputniks and nuclear 
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bombs, of desert oil and ocean exploration. The emotional danger 
of a slogan is that it evokes a faith in magic and magic is no proper 
percussion of action. Perspective requires sober examination. 


Scientific research, which played only a marginal role in the world 
of the nineteenth century, has become so important in the twentieth 
century that it is no longer possible to describe any human society, 
even in the broadest outline, without according it its rightful place. 
The actual increase in the rapidity with which discoveries follow one 
upon another may be regarded as one facet of the acceleration of 
history, an acceleration which has been evident throughout the evolu- 
tion of human societies. It is clear, however, that scientific activity, with 
all the technical and economic consequences, is at present passing 
through a period of particularly rapid development as compared with 


other human activities and may, broadly speaking, be said to be 


doubling in each decade. 

This law of growth can be deduced from a fairly wide variety of 
statistical facts. It is borne out, for example, by the number of original 
publications appearing in the scientific journals and by the number of 
abstracts published in a branch of science such as physics. It is also 
found to be true if the criterion adopted is the number of scientific 
personnel working in laboratories. Lastly, the number of significant 
scientific discoveries made each year can be estimated, and though 
such an estimate must, of course, be somewhat arbitrary, the result 
will again show the same rate of growth. 

One of the essential consequences of this law of the twofold increase 
of activity every ten years can be expressed in the following way: the 
number of scientists alive today is equal to 90 per cent of all the 
scientists and research workers who have existed since the beginning 
of history.! 


It is against such a background that the expansion of the universities 
is taking place. 

Two relevant social and economic pressures may be distinguished. 
First there is a great need, and demand, for ‘higher scientific and 
technological education’. This arises most obviously from the grow- 
ing need for increased numbers of minds trained in the appropriate 
intellectual disciplines and familiar with the professional expertise 
to man the national industries. There is also the deeper and even 
more important need of providing an intellectual climate in which 
scientific matters can be discussed with confidence and conviction, 
the conviction which predicates a measure of comprehension. In its 
widest terms there is a great danger that our developing control over 
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material resources is commonly accepted as magic and not as the 
product of a real and valid scientific culture. The popular confusion 
caused by the press slogans of a ‘nuclear age’, a ‘jet age’, a ‘sputnik 
age’ lies not in the slogans themselves but that they change so rapidly. 
They must be expected to change rapidly; it is the modern manifesta- 
tion of an old adage, ‘Footprints in the sands of time are never made 
by sitting down’. The second primary pressure arises from the chang- 
ing nature of the middle classes who are the foundation of any 
industrial economy. Changes in the composition of the middle classes 
have occurred, of course, in the country before. In the past, one of 
our outstanding political qualities has been the flexibility with which 
the ‘establishment’ of the day has adjusted to it. The present up- 
heaval is a much more rapid and thorough change than any in our 


_ history and it is neither associated with the building and fusion of a 


national identity as in the United States of America nor the rebuild- 
ing which follows a political revolution as in Russia. We lack a 
strong, central emotional focus and purpose. Thus the university 
population is expanding for two distinct though associated reasons. 
There are socially conscious, national needs and there are widespread 
personal aspirations in a so-called ‘affluent society’. Moreover it 
must be remembered that the universities have to build on an educa- 
tional system which is essentially aristocratic in origin and selective 
in principle. 

There are, very broadly, five university traditions in this country. 
There are (i) Oxford and Cambridge, (ii) the Scottish universities, 
(iii) the Federal University of Wales, (iv) London and (v) the civic 
universities. Each group has a different background, different tradi- 
tions and to some degree different aims. Recent announcements sug- 
gest that we may soon have a sixth which might be termed ‘late 
English, Cathedral University’. We might perhaps say that the idea 
of a British university is that it shall be a community ‘devoted to 
the pursuit of knowledge’, though as a Scotsman I should prefer to 
say ‘devoted to the pursuit of learning’ and thereby emphasize that 
it is intellectual dynamics rather than statics which is important. As 
part of the tradition that a university is a place for a liberal educa- 
tion, we accept, particularly in England, responsibility for the living 
conditions and ‘moral welfare’ of our students. This is not the 
custom on the Continent or in America. Indeed it is important to 
appreciate that there is a real confusion of purpose. ‘The modern 
English university is searching for a compromise between three ideas 
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of University education acquired in the nineteenth century: the idea 
of the University as a school for the liberal education of gentlemen 
in character as well as intellect: the idea of a University as an institute 
devoted to objective and disinterested research inherited from the 
German idolatry of Wissenschaft: and the idea of a University as a 
staff college of technological experts and specialists inherited from 
the continental polytechnic. It would seem that the modern English 
University will not admit that these three ideas may not be com- 
patable.”? In the popular mind the prototypes of these three are per- 
haps Oxford and Cambridge, the Institute of Advanced Study and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The English have long 
elevated compromise to the status of a moral principle. Certainly 
this is illustrated by our universities. Just what are we trying to do? 
A university is surely a social power house: what is the nature of the 
power we are trying to generate? 

There was a great expansion of the universities at the turn of the 
century: we are at present in the throes of a further, greater expan- 
sion. The numbers of full-time university students in Great Britain 
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were as follows: 
In 1938/39 50.2463 
1947/48 76.7643 
1956/57 89,8664 
1957/58 95,422 





In very round terms present numbers exceed 100,000. Present plans 
for expansion envisage 120,000 and over a year ago the University 
Grants Committee asked the universities to examine further expan- 
sion by up to 40,000 places. This expansion has been associated with 


a shift of emphasis. The distribution by Faculties is as follows: 
| 1938 /39° 1957/58°5 
Arts 44-8 %, 43-1% 
Science 15-5% 22:°8% 
Technology 10-:5% 14-5% 
Others 29:2% 19-6% 


(The point may be made in passing that the proportion of students 
who received financial assistance was 41-1 per cent in 1935/36 and 
80-7 per cent in 1955/56,° a second feature wherein we differ from 
universities on the Continent and in America.) 
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The increasing proportions of scientists and technologists is, of 
course, intentional. It is national policy to encourage a relatively 
greater expansion of facilities for training scientists, and therefore 
for doing science. Whatever opinions on this policy may be, that it is 
right, wrong, excessive or inadequate, it cannot be argued that it does 
not reflect the changes in the pattern of potential clients. Thus if we 
take history and physics as the focal subjects in arts and science, we 
find the following shift of emphasis in numbers of Advanced level 
passes when we compare 1951 with 1956: 


Percentage increase 
1951 to 1956 





Boys | Girls 
History | 9 | 22 
Physics 46 66 


The position of Oxford and Cambridge in the changing university 
estate of this country is itself changing radically. The outstanding 
pre-eminence, or at least that component of pre-eminence, which is 
conferred by numbers and the associated facilities, is in course of 
being drastically reduced. It does not, of course, follow that they will 
no longer be pre-eminent but certainly other universities will be in a 
position to compete if they develop their schools and reputation. 
Moreover Oxford and Cambridge will not directly suffer and benefit 
from the vivifying paroxysms of expansion, the testing, the rethinking, 
the searching. Certainly they will change; one of the advantages of a 
federal collegiate system is its flexibility—just as one of our present 
dangers is that the structure of our expanding universities is mono- 
lithic, centralized, hierarchical. The second feature refers to the 
internal composition of the old universities. The new Universities 
are responding, they are being compelled to respond, to social and 
economic pressures which reflect a strong scientific and technologi- 
cal bias. In twenty years time they will not only be ‘new universities’, 
they will have been compelled to hammer out what will be a new 
type of university in this country. The reappraisal of Oxford for 
example, with a composition of, roughly, three non-scientists to 
one scientist, will doubtless modify the present proportions but 
will certainly not seriously affect the character of Oxford. Nor should 
it. But it will then be clear, very much clearer than it is today, that 
the finishing school is only one of a number of purposes served by a 
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university. At present it is still true in England that the ‘finishing 
school’ dominates. It will be the fault of the growing universities 
themselves if, a generation from now, it is not widely realized that a 
university can also be a ‘beginning school’. It will be the fault of the 
growing universities if it is not also realized, even by cabinet 
ministers, that universities are an essential part of the fabric of our 
society not merely desirable frills. It will be the fault of the new 
universities if the new middle-class do not appreciate that ‘the learn- 
ing’ is our national salvation. 

The drive of a university is neither ‘tradition’ nor ‘atmosphere’, 
though both are important ingredients; it is ‘the learning’. And in 
science this means men and materials fused in the co-operative 
adventure of ‘making knowledge’. This contribution to the present 
symposium is by a scientist and for the sciences there is a very real 
practical danger. The training of scientists and the pursuit of research 
must go hand in hand. An essential feature of training is doing. ‘I 
call particular attention to the conclusion of the Science Advisory 
Committee that the process of basic scientific research and the process 
of graduate education in universities must be viewed as an integrated 
task if the nation is to produce the research results and the new 
scientists that will maintain the leadership of American science.” 
Now research is a very expensive business. Physics for example is, 
in economic terms, no longer simply another academic discipline. 
More important than the money is the men. There is evidence and 
alarm that we are not attracting into the universities an adequate 
supply of university teachers of adequate calibre. There are many 
competitors for the limited number of men available. This problem, 
particularly in its impact on physics, has been examined in Universi- 
ties Quarterly in an article by Mott under the title “Too few academic 
eggs; where should they be laid?” The shadow of a paralysis, a 
paralysis caused by lack of men and facilities is with us now, a 
paralysis arising from a reckless deployment of the limited number 
of men and limited facilities. Vigorous steps are necessary to avoid 
this paralysis. The expansion programmes already predicated for 
the next fifteen years are in danger of accelerating the disease. Oxford 
and Cambridge have the merit and advantage of well-established, 
pre-eminent schools. Many of the newer foundations have a reputa- 
tion to build; their place and their merit are built on their reputation. 
The challenge to these departments is obvious. It is not easy to act 
as a draughtsman and builders’ labourer for new laboratories, a 
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catalyst for committees, an agent provocateur for new departments 
and new faculties and remember always that the primary task is to 
try to be an original stimulus of creative research in explosive, 
seminal fields of human study! 


NOTES 


1 Anger Report: ‘Survey on the Main Trends of Inquiry in the Field of the 
Natural Sciences, the Dissemination of Scientific Knowledge and the Application of 
Such Knowledge for Peaceful Ends.” UNESCO, 1960. 

2 Sir Eric Ashby, ‘The Educational Framework of an Industrial Society’. 
Research, 10, 454, 1957. 

3 University Development from 1935 to 1947. H.M.S.O., 1948. 

4 University Development, 1952-57. H.M.S.O., 1958. 

5 See for instance Britain’s Scientific and Technological Manpower, by G. L. 
Payne, Stanford University Press; Oxford University Press. 1960. 

D. D. Eisenhower, Preface to ‘Scientific Progress, the Universities and the 
Federal Government’, statement by the President’s Science Advisory Committee, 
The White House, Washington, November 15th, 1960. 

This document is an excellent statement of the vital need to associate graduate 
education in the universities with research. 

7 N. F. Mott, ‘Too few academic eggs; where should they be laid?’ Universities 
Quarterly, Vol. 14, iii, 1960. 


Ill. PECK-ORDERS AMONG UNIVERSITIES 


NOEL ANNAN 
Provost, King’s College, Cambridge 


BEFORE the Bombardment? In the ancient universities one can hear 
the rumble of the artillery being brought into position. The publica- 
tion of the Kelsall report made admissions at Oxbridge an issue. The 
Labour Party, baffled by the problem of the public schools, is now 
showing signs of treating Oxford and Cambridge as citadels of privi- 
lege, and Mr. Crossman seems to nourish a greater affection for his 
old school than for his old university. The advocates of reform of 
Sixth Form curricula rightly discern that excessive specialization is 
forced on the schools by the scholarship exams and that it is the entry 
requirements of the colleges, which are not subject to university con- 
trol, that set the pace for school-children. There are even signs of 
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irritation in administrative circles. Why, when university policy is 
being drafted, must ‘special arrangements’ be made for Oxford and 
Cambridge? Why cannot the ancient universities give clear answers 
to specific questions, why must decisions rest on the vagaries of col- 
leges or the eccentric voting of Convocation and the Regent House? 

Meanwhile the soreness in the hearts of the civic universities 
festers. They point to the fabulous advantages which the ancient 
universities possess; beauty, national prestige, international renown, 
money, a powerful lobby, a douceur de vivre that its alumni are for 
ever extolling, and that blend of self-confidence and complacency 
which is exceptionally irritating to those outside the charmed circle. 
They are magnets with a field too powerful for peace of mind in 
Redbrick, perhaps even for the good of the country. They attract 
most of the best Sixth Form boys. They attract good staff. Of course 
some of the best dons in the civic universities would never accept a 
post there—particularly those who were once at Oxford or Cam. 
bridge and, freed from the committees and convivialities of college 
life, find that they have more time to write and research in their new 
home. How many young scientists would take a university post at 
Oxford where Convocation has just approved a stipend policy which 
means that a scientist without a tutorial Fellowship will earn less than 
elsewhere? On the other hand, others no less brilliant are only too 
glad to move when the signal comes, even if it sometimes means 
falling a grade in the academic hierarchy—at any rate enough of 
them do to make their colleagues feel uncomfortable. Moreover a 
national scale of stipends makes it impossible for civic universities 
to bid or counter-bid, as American universities would, for the dons 
they want except within the limits of professorial spread and the 
senior lecturer grade—and these limits, the civic universities main- 
tain, in no way enable them to compete against the perquisites 
offered by the colleges. Civic universities thus find it difficult to prise 
an Oxbridge lecturer out of his college Fellowship in order to accept 
a chair with them. Now that the civic universities have grown in size, 
number and national importance, now that it is at last admitted that 
they possess departments in many different subjects that produce out- 
standing research and teachers of intellectual liveliness, imagination 
and distinction, they resent the public image of the Boat Race, the 
May Balls, the panoply of Firsts and the continuing patronage 
extended to the ancient universities. So the bitterness grows. 

What are Oxford and Cambridge going to do about this? There 
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is a danger that they will ignore it. That is how the Establishment 
often treats a social problem. Impervious to criticism from outside it 
denies that it exists. Then if it is forced to make adjustments, it denies 
that it was ever opposed to making them. Or Oxbridge may rely on 
their lobby—on the mass of Ministers, M.P.s, civil servants, and 
other alumni in public life—to preserve their present status and 
operations. If they do so, they will be unwise. It took nearly twenty 
years a century ago for Sir William Hamilton’s onslaught in the 
Edinburgh Review to produce the reforms embodied in the acts of 
1854 and 1856; but the citadel fell as it always will fall. If governing 
circles are convinced that the ancient universities are responsible for 
diseconomies in the system of higher education, they will not defend 
them. Nor will the general public respond—industrialists are too 
likely to complain that they are turning down the ‘potential leaders’ 
and filling their colleges with dim swots. It matters very much that 
just at this time Oxford and Cambridge should respond to criticism 
yand consider how far they can meet it rather than brusquely reject 
any overture which comes to them from the U.G.C. or the Commit- 
tee of Vice-Chancellors. 

There is one step which they could take which is important only 
because it is fundamental to so many more important things. They 
could overhaul their system of administration. “The Church of Eng- 
land,’ wrote Pusey over a century ago in despair, ‘is one vast arena of 
controversy—ten thousand popes, the lay popes ten times more 
arrogant, unreasonable and bitter than the clerical, and the female 
popes ten times worse than either . . .’ We are not quite in that state, 
and by all accounts the civic universities would do well to introduce 
more official and formal discussions among the staff and leaven the 
professoriate with democratically elected members from the rest of 
the teaching staff, instead of governing by the fiat of Council and 
Senate. But at Oxbridge the fault lies on the other side. Interests are 
so carefully safeguarded that a small minority can obstruct and often 
defeat a measure somewhere on the line from committee through 
Faculty Board through the General Board through Council to before 
the University. At Cambridge only two professors today sit on the 
General Board which considers all problems concerned with research 
and teaching, and there might well be none. The public discussion 
of issues is excellent. Universities are not bureaucratic machines and 
all members of the staff should be allowed to express views on sub- 
jects which affect their way of life. But to be able to vote on every 
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issue, whether it is roads or buildings or Latin as an entry require. 
ment, makes central administration deplorably cumbersome. Nor 
does it produce wise decisions as inevitably few dons have had time 
to master and reflect in committee upon complicated issues which 
affect, beside themselves, other institutions, e.g. in the case of Latin 
the schools. Sometimes the ancient universities are unable to negoti- 
ate for fear that a vote will destroy the position that their negotiating 
committee has adopted. At other times they are unable to give a 
decision because no agreement can be reached between colleges and 
the university: a decision involving colleges cannot, it is said, be 
reached in under nine months and then only if all parties were in 
agreement from the start. Few of us realize how ludicrous and 
ineffective such a way of conducting business appears to the outside 
world—and to other universities here and in America. 

There is indeed as yet no machinery for producing a collegiate 
consensus. This means that the H.M.C. or I.A.H.M. or any ‘Subject’ 
Association of Teachers cannot negotiate with Oxford or Cambridge 
on examination requirements. They would have to negotiate with 
scholarship groups or even with individual colleges. No university 
statistics on entry or performance are readily available, as these are 
deemed to be matters for the colleges. The colleges are unused to 
the notion that their. actions not only affect the schools but the civic 
universities. To give an example: the Anderson Report recommends 
that scholarship and exhibition emoluments should not be deductible 
from Ministry grants. Does this mean that, save for a very high means 
test, scholars and exhibitioners will now receive a free tip in cash 
each year? If colleges adopt this policy a differential will be created 
between the best entrants to Oxbridge and those to the civic universi- 
ties, and will add yet another inducement to go to the former. Is 
this what benefactors had in mind when they founded scholarships? 
Professor Mackenzie suggests that the scholarship exams do more 
harm than good, and he may have a pleasant evening discussing the 
matter with the three Cambridge senior tutors who agree with him: 
but neither he, nor anyone else, will be able to discuss it with any 
authoritative body. However great the body of opinion against these 
exams may be it needs, since colleges are autonomous, only one 
college to declare its unalterable intention of continuing the scholar- 
ship exams for the rest to follow suit in self-defence. 

The scholarship exams encourage departmentalism, and the 
tutorial system itself adds to the rigidity of the curriculum. Experi 
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ment is never bold, always hyper-cautious. Recent changes in the 
classical, modern language and historical triposes at Cambridge 
amount to no more than faint modifications of the time-honoured 
structure. This is where we pay the penalty for our tutorial system. 
P.P.E. is a justly famous school, but it was born alive only because 
tutorials could be given in philosophy by Greats dons and in politics 
by historians, thus ensuring that at least two thirds of the work could 
be undertaken by dons trained in existing disciplines. Hard words 
have been written—some by myself—on the lethargy of the ancient 
universities in introducing sociology into the curriculum. But part of 
/the reluctance to do so sprang from the knowledge that at Oxbridge 
a subject cannot be taught only by lectures: a regiment of dons in all 
the colleges are required to give tutorials. As a result new subjects are 
introduced into the curriculum as options—and most undergraduates 
go on doing precisely what their predecessors did before them. 
Alternatively these subjects are segregated as little departments on 
/their own unable to fertilize the main disciplines. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie that the newer social sciences, and indeed social 
science as a discipline in itself, has suffered greatly at the hands of 
tradition, departmentalism and the tutorial system: though I think 
‘that the worst sufferers of all are the modern language departments. 
This does not apply to anywhere near the same degree in science and 
engineering, because scientists respond more quickly to the shifts in 
, knowledge and techniques: even here change is difficult owing to the 
vested interests created by departmentalism. It is the administrative 
structure of the two universities that makes them slow to respond to 
change. The clash of interests on faculty boards and in colleges and 
the lack of strong central direction ensure a bias in favour of the 
status quo. Neither Oxford or Cambridge would want a permanent 
Vice-Chancellor but can they really respond to changes that are 
taking place in the world outside their walls without changing the 
rituals of Council and the General Board? 

Dr. Halsey is not alone in criticizing tutorials; they have also been 
expertly examined by Mr. A. M. Quinton in the Oxford Magazine 
and by Mr. Jasper Rose in the Cambridge Review. I have the im- 
pression that at Oxford dons have to give too many individual 
tutorials and are not protected by university ordinance from over- 
teaching as they are at Cambridge; and that in some faculties Oxford 
undergraduates, overburdened by tutorial requirements, are almost 
encouraged not to attend lectures (which still have to be delivered). 
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I also have the impression that at Cambridge graduate students in 
the arts faculties are less well treated than they are at Oxford be 
cause the main energies of the dons are devoted to undergraduate 
tuition. But here let me turn on our critics and say that, even if some 
adjustments are needed, at any rate we teach and know our men, 
Sit on any ‘committee which receives testimonials concerning 
students from all universities and you will see how the Oxbridge 
tutors can analyse their men’s abilities and characters in a way which 
their colleagues elsewhere do not begin to rival. This knowledge 
comes from teaching and sometimes from friendship—friendship 
which is one of the most precious things that Oxford and Cambridge 
can give. This is a genuine and valid reason why boys and girls want 
to go to (or are told by their schoolteachers to try for) the ancient 
universities, and Dr. Halsey ought not to dismiss it so lightly. Per. 
haps it is to a tiny degree responsible for some of those entries in 
Who’s Who. Oxbridge dons probably underestimate the number of 
seminars and the degree of tutorial care at civic universities and when 
the U.G.C.’s committee on university teaching reports they will, | 
am sure, be startled to see how much (unpaid) work of this kind is 
done there; but until it does, they will continue to believe that the 
majority of dons at civic universities work office hours and meet their 
students too little.* Oxbridge teaching does not solely consist of 
tutorials given by hacks who have long severed any connection with 
modern scholarship. It consists primarily of lectures, demonstra- 
tions and classes given by dons qualified to give them by their contri. 


bution to science and learning. There are some dons in whom thef j 


sap runs dry—they are to be found in all universities. But is it true 
that the majority of Oxford and Cambridge dons are really more 
desiccated than their confréres? 

That is why I am not sure that I recognize the picture that Sir 
Charles Morris has so courteously drawn—the picture of Oxbridge 
educating public schoolboys while the civic universities push back 
the frontiers of knowledge. No doubt we do not write the books and 


* Professor Mackenzie says that some colleges teach badly their badly selected 
students. But there is a peck-order in colleges as well as in universities, and Balliol 
and Bristol may expect to get a better entry than other less fortunate institutions. 
Every summer dons perform a ritual—the ritual of declaring their astonishment 
and dismay at the standard of work of the third class man. But the third class man 
more often than not is someone who has done only enough work to scrape through 
and relies on his wits to get himself a degree (while possibly doing some other not 
entirely valueless things). Would one expect a difference in standard between the 
papers shown up by two men who do little work, one at Oxford and one a 
Manchester? 
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articles, or make the breaks-through in the lab, that we should, and 
we may spend too much time on college business. But if an evalua- 
tion according to both importance and quantity of work published 
during a quinquennium were made, would the output of the ancient 
universities lag proportionately so far behind? Opinion on such a 
matter is valueless. We need assessment. The finishing school crack 
isa myth—and would be greeted with contempt, for instance in the 
Cambridge labs. There is mutual respect and little jealousy between 
scientists for brilliant work wherever it is done; nor do philosophers 
at London despise those at Oxford or classics at Bangor and Exeter 
the Regius Professors of Greek. I suspect that the charge against the 
ancient universities is that, however acute their research may be, it 
is concentrated on overworked fields. But how many departments 
anywhere are free from this reproach? It is odd that the first work 
on the Spanish Civil War based on documents and interviews has 
been written by a young man who is not a don.* Civil and ancient 
universities have both to face the problem of how to organize for 
rejuvenation. 

Two of the three purposes of a university as defined by Sir Eric 
Ashby (see page 348 above) are fulfilled by Oxbridge. But do they 
fulfil the third—do they contribute to technology? They would 
certainly claim to do so. At Cambridge the engineering school is 
justly famous, and since the war chemical engineering, veterinary 
science and agriculture have become fully-fledged triposes, and 
courses are given in sociology, criminology, estate management and 
industrial management. But if one asks how many undergraduates 
study these subjects, the answer is: lamentably few. One of the major 
problems is how to get students, let alone first class students, to read 
for the social sciences and applied sciences. What inducement is 
there for the scholar who knows the value of a First, to change his 
subject on arriving at Cambridge and gamble with his future? Most 
adopt the safe course of reading the subject in which they specialized 
at school. To some extent this is mitigated by the tripos system which 
permits undergraduates to divert at the end of their first or, more 
usually, their second year. But the fact remains that these newer 
subjects are the prisoners of the triposes that were established by 
the end of the last century. Lacking students they cannot increase 

* Hugh Thomas, The Spanish Civil War (London 1961): also editor of a poor 
book on the Establishment. But, poor or not, when will a comprehensive study of 


the behaviour and personnel of this country’s élites emerge from the politics and 
social science departments? 
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their staff (except in those subjects nourished by the post-war ear. 
marked grants). Once again the scholarship and tutorial system play 
their part in determining how the ancient universities develop. 

There remains, however, the profounder theme sounded by all 
the previous contributors: the superior social status of the ancient 
universities with the social and organizational repercussions that 
Dr. Halsey and Professor Conn have analysed. 

There is one thing that Oxford and Cambridge cannot be expected 
to do on their own. They cannot be expected to transform them- 
selves into bad universities to redress the balance—I say this, because 
I detect a note almost of hope that they will languish in anachronism, 
until they are finally shunned owing to their putrescence. The truth is 
that society sets up a peck-order in any walk of life—whether in 
regiments, inns of court, hospitals or in research departments, and 
the well-known peck-order in American universities ranging from the 
Ivy League, Berkeley, Cal. Tech. etc. to Academic Siberia will 
always be echoed here. Artificial schemes to alter the British peck- 
order are futile: if, as some utopians advocate, the ancient universi- 
ties became graduate schools, we should soon hear that London was 
the new stumbling block to parity of esteem. For some years yet they 
will continue to be on the inside just as Eton is on the inside in the 
City. What matters is that their position in the peck-order should 
depend on intellectual and educational criteria—on the renown of 
their research; on the distinction of the dons; on the care taken of the 
graduate students as well as of the undergraduates; on their curricula; 
and on the efficiency of their administration. We cannot do much 
about snobbery except to show our contempt for it and to satirise it. 
But we can ask that the problems that our critics raise should be 
considered by such bodies as the U.G.C., the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals and by Lord Robbins’s Committee. 
University education and research and its relation to the structure 
and needs of society is ceaselessly debated, but it is the concern of no 
governmental or administrative body. The malaises to which Pro- 
fessor Conn and Dr. Halsey refer cannot be ameliorated by Oxford 
and Cambridge alone; and if the Universities Quarterly is in earnest 
in studying the problem it ought now to discuss what new govern- 
mental machinery is needed to bring these matters under review and 
what administrative changes could be made to make our higher 
education more equitable and less galling. 

Meanwhile I have a suggestion to make—trivial compared to 
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these issues and, I am sure to be told, impractical. Some good might 
be done if dons from Oxbridge would exchange with those at Red- 
brick. If the ancient universities and colleges would release their 
dons and if the civic universities would welcome them (and vice 
versa)—for a year if possible, but even a term would be worth while— 
we might learn from each other. Oxford and Cambridge tend to be 
too in-bred; and the price is paid in ignorance of conditions and 
developments elsewhere. There is a further price. There will always 
be a peck-order among universities and I think it is good for the 
| Seaeeee and for the place given to learning in our society that there 
should be a peck-order. But the present disequilibrium breeds bitter- 
ness and from that bitterness evil grows. Face to face relationships 
cannot dissolve but they can mitigate this bitterness. That is why I 
should like to see the ancient and the civic universities on visiting 
terms. 


IV. POSTSCRIPT 
Cc. R. MORRIS 


IT was part of the original plan that I should be asked to offer some 
concluding comments on the discussion which is started in these 
articles, but after reading them I do not think that there is much that 
it would be useful or indeed proper for me, as the writer of the first 
article, to seek to add at the present stage. 

} Perhaps however I may, with some hesitation, pick up two points 
in a rather personal way. First, I think it will be a pity if too much 
attention is given to talk of ‘bitterness’. I have lived in a modern 
university for the past thirteen years and I do not myself think there 
is any significant bitterness and I certainly do not believe that indi- 
vidual feelings of bitterness are increasing. In any case to concentrate 
on feelings is to miss the main problem: which surely is, how to get 
the right students to go to the right universities. How are we to move 
towards a situation in which, more and more as time goes on, every 
intending student will go to the university which, taking everything 
into account, best suits his own needs and interests, and in which the 
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whole national body of students is intelligently distributed between 
the whole number of universities? 

Nobody wishes Oxford and Cambridge to become postgraduate 
universities. Nobody wishes them to be chosen by students on emo. 
tional or prejudiced grounds. But what are the right grounds in the 
modern world for choosing a university? And how are intending 
undergraduates best to be encouraged to choose their university for 
the right reasons? 

Secondly, the modern universities realize that they have to succeed 
in the lists of rivalry and they know how difficult their task in those 
lists has been so far, and is going to continue to be in the future. And 
they fully accept this. They know that, to meet any reasonable 
judgment, they have to seek to make themselves attractive places to 
live and work in, both to university teachers and to students. In this 
attempt everything has, until very recent years, been against them. 
But now they have their opportunities. In science for one thing, they 
can sometimes offer attractive ‘plant’, and many scientists have to 
care about such things. But I want to emphasize the point about 
planning and architecture. Here they can be given a great oppor- 
tunity, if public opinion will agree, as I hope it will, that they ought 
to be given the resources to make themselves great universities, with 
the way of life of great universities. The architects and the planners 
of this generation can, I am sure, do this for us. I hope that they may 
be given the chance. 
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MASS CIVILIZATION AND ADULT EDUCATION 
I. CRITICAL OF ASA BRIGGS 


3. €. F. LITTLE wWooeD 


Lecturer in the Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of Leeds 


More than one reader must have been disappointed with Professor 
Asa Briggs’s ‘Adult Education and Mass Culture’, his W. F. Harvey 
Memorial Lecture delivered at Nottingham University in March, 
1958. Professor Briggs is a figurehead and an influence in adult 
education, and his lecture has been circulated among adult tutors in 
various parts of the country. There have been indications that the 
kind of approach he favours and the nature of his thinking about 
matters of culture have not been found as unsatisfactory as they 
seem to me to be. Unchallenged, his pamphlet might prove to be 
more than merely embarrassing: in-so-far as he can be said to have a 
conception of what the cultural situation is and of what the context 
for adult education will be in the coming decades, it is a conception 
that can withstand neither the tests of logic and commonsense nor 
those of classroom experience and observation in the field; yet to 
such an illusory situation and context as he in effect leaves us with it 
is not impossible to imagine teachers and administrators addressing 
their efforts. And there is a further reason, to be adduced presently, 
for examining the lecture at greater length than might seem neces- 
sary. 

The lecture is in three parts. In the first, Professor Briggs 
discourses on the relation between ‘mass culture’ and ‘the welfare 
state’, his main point being that the former has been made possible 
by the latter, though to soine extent the two have ‘moved parallel’ to 
each other. In the second, he sketches a history of ‘mass culture’, 
emphasizing that ‘there has always been a kind of mass culture’, and 
he follows this up with a four-point summary: ‘the picture’, he says, 
has replaced ‘the word’ as the dominant means of cultural transmis- 
sion; the dangers of ‘the revival of the picture’ are easily exaggerated; 
‘technology’ becomes ever more influential; and some of the ‘con- 
trollers’ of the ‘mass media’ are actively hostile to the minority 
capable of criticism. In the last part he exhorts adult educators to 
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study the neglected subject of the relation between ‘mass culture’ and 
‘the higher culture’, advises them not ‘to patronize or to condescend’, 
states a preference for ‘standards’ as against the debasement and 
exploitation of ‘genuine aspirations and interests’, and recommends 
his audience to make other people aware of the issues raised in his 
lecture. 

What, chiefly, moved Professor Briggs to speak on this subject 
was, he says, his ‘feeling that the relationship between “higher” and 
“‘mass” culture has not yet been studied seriously enough’, and that 
adult-tutors are committed to studying it. It is, apparently, as a 


contribution to that study that we are to take his lecture. But by the 


time—three-quarters of the way through—we come upon this, the 
main item on Professor Briggs’s menu-card, we have already had 
most of the meal itself, and we open our eyes a bit wider to find the 
rabbit described as chicken. For although nothing is more worthy 
of emphasis than that adult-tutors ought to study what Professor 
Briggs here says they should study, and although it is round that 
subject rather than any other that his remarks tend to arrange 
themselves, he cannot be said either to have studied it or to have 
offered us a prescription for its study. True, he recommends his 
audience to become more intimately acquainted with ‘mass culture’, 
and he reminds us that ‘it is necessary to see modern trends in the 
right historical perspectives’; but it is, above all, Professor Briggs’s 
conception of ‘the right historical perspectives’ and the kind of com- 
ments on the present that his chosen perspectives permit him to 
make, that render his pamphlet so unacceptable and indeed so alarm- 
ing. When we try to discover what he means by ‘the right historical 
perspectives’ we find only generalities and random assortments of 
information—information, for example, about successful popular 
publications in the nineteenth century, or about cinema attendances 
between the wars; and of genuine intercourse between information 
and generalities there is very little. 

But if the desiderated ‘historical perspectives’ take on, in the course 
of the lecture, no precise definition, it soon becomes clear that they, 
or rather Professor Briggs’s references to them, have a function— 
though it is a function of which he himself is not altogether aware: 
they are to suggest the extravagance of the view that the problems 
and dangers of ‘mass culture’ are without precedent. The phrase ‘the 
right historical perspectives’ turns out to be merely an appeal to the 
average sensible man’s sense of his sense of proportion; to insist on 
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the unprecedented nature of the central problems of modern civiliza- 
tion would be to attract the charge of not having a ‘balanced’ outlook 
or of being—to use a term of Professor Briggs’s, a ‘sour dyspeptic’. 
This is how the phrase is introduced: 


... social investigators and critics are turning their attention increas- 
ingly from the world of work to the world of leisure, from the slum to 
the semi-detached house, from welfare to mass culture. A lecture this 
week to the Industrial Welfare Society by Sir John Wolfenden demon- 
strates the shift of interest. ‘Instead of worrying about other people’s 
living conditions’, he declared, ‘those with a “social conscience” now 
worried about other people’s leisure, about films, about whether it was 
right to spend money on football pools, about the increase in juvenile 
crime and so on.’ Classicist that he is, Sir John could, of course, have 
found ancient parallels. It was in fifth-century B.c. Greece—not in 
twentieth-century Britain—that a complaint was made that ‘our youth 
now love luxury. They have bad manners, contempt for authority. 
They show disrespect for elders and love chatter in place of exercise. 
They contradict their parents, prattle in front of company, gobble up 
their food, and tyrannize their teachers’. It was in the Middle Ages that 
university students behaved most outrageously and provoked the 
sharpest public protests. It was in the eighteenth century that a group 
of Yorkshire villagers got into trouble for noisily singing the twenty- 
third psalm to the tune of a popular song of the day. 

In talking about mass culture in England, it is necessary to see 
modern trends in the right historical perspectives. 


How was Professor Briggs able to suppose that he was giving his 
references to ancient Greece and medieval universities and eigh- 
teenth-century Yorkshire the least relevance to a discussion of mass 
culture? Having explicitly declined, at the outset of his lecture, to 
provide a formal definition of ‘mass culture’, he might have been 
expected to define it as he went along, marking it off from other 
forms of popular culture by means of particular historical examples; 
in fact he takes advantage of the absence of formal definition to use 
the term with the utmost licentiousness, and here, in his references 
to the past, his argument seems to be that because youth has always 
been rowdy and rebellious, ‘mass culture’ is nothing new! He is 
not really presenting an argument at all; rather, he is (unconsciously) 
employing a tactic to discredit the idea that ‘mass culture’ is a 
modern phenomenon, belonging to the industrial phase of human 
history, not to the agricultural. And it seems to me that the signifi- 
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cance of his wanting to discredit it is to be found in the self-conscious- 
ness he evinces about his place in the cultural hierarchy. 

His self-consciousness and defensiveness, as a member of the 
educated minority in our ‘mass civilization’ (not Professor Briggs’s 
term, of course) are omnipresent in his tone and manner, and they 
issue, every so often in explicit declarations such as: 

This must be a personal statement . . . although I do not myself regard 

it as an academic, pedantic, or if you like ‘egg-head’ statement. 
Or this: 

I regard it as a necessary function of adult education at the present 

time to encourage the diffusion of healthy and constructive criticism. 

If it comes from a movement like the W.E.A. it cannot be accused of 

being ‘aristocratic’, although a few of us may get lumped together as 

‘egg-heads’. I for one would be amused by that charge. I like enter- 

tainment, I have my favourite TV shows and even my favourite comic 

strips. .. 

And, elsewhere in the lecture, light is thrown—by the professor's 
material, not by the professor—on the process by which academics, 
pedants, ‘egg-heads’ and ‘aristocrats’ are encouraged to develop a 
duly democratic concern not to be accused of being academics, 
pedants, ‘egg-heads’ and ‘aristocrats’; I refer to the way in which 
Professor Briggs, highly sensitive to Sir Robert Fraser’s accusatory 
use of the word ‘aristocrat’, himself takes the word over and uses it 
hardly less crudely, making it serve a similar slogan-like purpose. (A 
quotation on page 15 reveals that, for Sir Robert, director of the 
Independent Television Authority, ‘aristocrats’ are related to ‘man- 
darins’. These are the people, of course who are strongly critical of 
commercial television, and whose critical attitude is to be explained 
as the expression of their humourless, dyspeptic puritanism and their 
contempt for mankind—of the sort of personal characteristics Pro- 
fessor Briggs is prompt to assure us he doesn’t share. Sir Robert, an 
intellectual in his own right, has traced the aristocratic principle back 
through Hitler to Plato, and is himself, like J. S. Mill, copywriters, 
business-men and all decent ordinary folk, a stout democrat.) 

To be self-conscious as Professor Briggs is—now uneasily, now 
buoyantly defensive—about his place in the cultural hierarchy is to 
be seriously disabled as a critic of civilization, for it means that his 
sense of the past is too much at the mercy of his anxiety to find a 
comfortable modus vivendi in what he sees as the contemporary 
struggle between ‘higher’ and ‘mass’ culture. His sense of what makes 
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historical perspectives ‘right’ is dependent on his sense of what, in the 
conflict between his two cultures, seems a reasonable, amenable 
middle way—a genial accommodation of the more friendly features 
of both worlds. To see the present phase of human history as dis- 
continuous with the past, as abnormal and unique, would be to 
commit himself to just that severity of criticism of the modern 
world, that disturbed and disturbing intensity of application to its 
problems, and that offensiveness to institutions and persons, which 
for him are the dispensable, obnoxious manifestations of the spirit 
of minority culture. He is much too concerned to disassociate himself 
from that ‘minority’ to which, with some embarrassment, he nonethe- 
less can’t but think of himself as belonging. 

A historical sense that is, to such an extent, controlled by social 
pressures on the historian, has ceased to function. The culture Pro- 
fessor Briggs is undertaking to analyse is present as a defect in the 
analytical instrument—it is allowed too much say in his account of 
it and of its antecedents. Instead of helping his audience to escape 
from its confinement in the present—confinement within the terms 
in which the present sees itself—he compliments us in effect, on our 
refusal or inability to let the experience of ages inform our seeing, 
and calls the refusal, putting things in perspective. 

In saying that Professor Briggs ‘employs a tactic’ to discredit the 
idea that mass culture is a modern phenomenon, I was not, of course, 
intending to imply that he is conscious of doing so; on the contrary, 
my point is that he is the victim of his unawareness—unawareness 
of the ways in which a historian’s sense of his place in his own society 
may vitiate his historian’s thinking. He goes on at once to repeat the 
tactic which however on this second occasion has a look of historical 
respectability. Explicitly asserting, this time, that ‘there has always 
been a kind of mass culture in every age of society’, and adducing in 
support Louis B. Wright’s Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England, he quotes Wright’s conclusion that ‘if it is desirable to trace 
the pedigree of the popular culture of modern America, it is possible 
to find most of its ideology in the middle-class thought of Eliza- 
bethan England. The historian of American culture must look back 
to the Renaissance and read widely in the forgotten literature of 
tradesmen’. And then Professor Briggs passes on to the Industrial 
Revolution. Again one has to ask, how was he able to ignore the 
clear enough distinction, in the quoted passage, between ‘mass cul- 
ture’ (‘the popular culture of modern America’) on the one hand, and 
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on the other, the presence in Elizabethan reading-matter of a set of 
ideas (‘ideology’) which can be seen to have played its part in the 
evolution of ‘mass culture’? And this confusion is typical of what we 
are offered throughout the lecture as constituting ‘the right historical 
perspectives’. Professor Briggs turns his attention, without further 
comment, to the Industrial Revolution, but in doing so it is no part 
of his purpose to remind us that, between the sixteenth and twentieth 
centuries something happened—something unprecedented—which 
made all the difference betweena mere ‘ideology’ and a ‘mass culture’ 
that is powered by it. His mis-use of Middle Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England is the more to be regretted in that it is a book 
which can indeed help us to get our cultural history ‘in perspective’. 

In the second section of the lecture he follows up his cursory his- 
torical survey (beginning with the quotation from Wright) with a 
four-point ‘summary’ which starts like this: 


First, the picture has come to count for more and more in the twentieth- 
century world. In this respect we are returning to a cultural situation 
which has some affinities with that of the Middle Ages, when the 
majority of the population learned through the picture rather than 
through the word—the stained glass window, the cathedral carving, 
the visual symbol. Words exist as adjuncts to pictures, the pictures 
manipulate as well as describe. 
It is hard to know how to comment, but it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that even if it could be agreed that ‘the majority of the population 
learned through the picture rather than through the word’ in the 
Middle Ages, and even if we forebore to press such (surely very 
important?) questions as: learned what? the conditions of life and 
the forces governing human development were so utterly different 
from those we are familiar with in our day that the comparison is 
merely a breath-taking feat of abstraction. The phrases ‘in this 
respect’ and ‘some affinities’ do nothing to make the comparison 
respectable, they only draw attention to its meaninglessness and 
pointlessness—meaningless and pointless except as a means of estab- 
lishing pseudo-perspectives: the ‘picture’ on the screen or hoarding is 
reconstituting, ‘in this respect’, the ‘cultural situation’ of our medieval 
ancestors, who saw the ‘picture’ in the stained-glass window! His 
ability to leave us with this for our ‘perspective’ goes with the cool 
assumption that most people in the Middle Ages did in fact ‘leam 
through the picture rather than through the word’. If we haven’t some 
inkling of the function of the ‘word’ in the culture of the English 
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people in pre-industrial times—about which a good deal has been 
written during the last thirty years—some understanding of how the 
spoken word enabled the people to profit, in the most important . 
matters of life, from the experience of the past, made it possible for 
) them to ‘learn’, we have no access to the kind of historical knowledge 
that can alone give us the ‘perspective’ Professor Briggs so rightly 
says we require. Not knowing how, in the past, popular and ‘edu- 
cated’ culture have nourished each other, we shall be without the 
essential criteria for a constructive analysis of the present situation. 

If Professor Briggs had had present to his mind the criteria of 
cultural health that are to be obtained from the study of the English 
past, he couldn’t, either, have made the second point of his summary. 
He says: 


Second, it is possible to exaggerate the dangerous influence of the 
revival of the picture on the appeal of the printed word. A record 
number of 20,719 new book titles were published in Britain last year: 
there were more reprints and new editions than ever before. Books 
have stood up extremely well to the challenge of other media of enter- 
tainment and instruction, and librarians in many parts of the country 
have noted genuine increases in interest since before the war. Some 
public libraries have also developed public gramophone record ser- 
vices... 


If one has misgivings about the influence of the ‘picture’ on the 
‘printed word’, this is not because it reduces the number of words 
printed and read but because the general reader’s reading-powers, 
and hence the quality of what gets written, are likely to be 
weakened by the mental habits set up by the ‘picture’-—by the 
activities, if that is the word, connected with the picture. But 
Professor Briggs seems to assume that the danger of the picture lies 
in its power to break the reading-habit; it is the ‘appeal’ of the printed 
word he is concerned for. Does he think that it would be an argu- 
ment against, say, television, that it prevented the public from read- 
ing Room at the Top, Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, or ‘this 
week’s masterpiece’? If one of the effects of television is to persuade 
an eminent historian that the maintenance of the reading-habit is 
necessarily a sign of cultural health, the effects of television are 
subtler than Professor Briggs supposes: as each new phase of ‘mass 
civilization’ opens up, the one before comes to represent ‘the past’— 
the uncontaminated past that can supply us with our standards, and 
any other past has no longer an effective existence in our minds. Our 
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‘cultural situation’ is one in which respected academics, applying 
themselves to its analysis, can be, to such an extent, agents and 
victims of the processes they are offering to analyse. 

Democratic industrial civilization has got its intellectuals well 
under control when they can be counted on to retail such sophisms as 
‘Techniques by themselves are neutral: everything depends on who 
controls them’ (p. 16). Putting aside the question whether ‘neutral’ 
is quite the word Professor Briggs was looking for, one is moved to 
ask: what satisfaction can a historian of modern times possibly 
derive from helping to consecrate such a distinction as this—the dis- 
tinction between machines or techniques ‘in themselves’ and machines 
or techniques as we know them in practice? What would we think 
of a historian who wanted to call attention less to the actual con- 


comitants and effects of, say, the patenting of James Watt’s steam- 


engine, than to some such abstraction as the ‘neutrality’ of the 


engine-in-itself? If Britain’s motor-car owners were to turn out to- 


morrow morning each equipped with a car of which the minimum 
speed in top gear was eighty miles an hour, would Professor Briggs | 
still feel that the distinction between techniques ‘in themselves’ and 
techniques as-they-are-handled was one that a critic of contemporary 
society would do well, in his remaining moments on earth, to insist 
on? Would he then be willing to consider the possibility that ‘tech- 
niques’ other than those connected with motor-cars were, with some 
degree of autonomy, affecting the souls of men as seriously as the 
new traffic situation would soon be affecting their bodies? I had 


supposed that it was the business, or part of the business, of our|,. 


historians and critics of civilization, to tell us how, in practice, 
modern ‘techniques’ have been altering and shaping our lives, and 
even to suggest what further effects, as things are going, they are 
likely to have, rather than to keep reminding us of the ideal possibili- 
ties of techniques ‘in themselves’. To go in for the abstractions and 


merely academic distinctions that Professor Briggs goes in for is to]. 


be as much the mere agent of the processes that have given us, say, 
Sir Robert Fraser, as Sir Robert himself rejoices to be. Maintaining 
an air of impartiality, occasionally sounding a note of scrupulous 
logic, the critic evades his responsibility as a custodian of the stan- 
dards of civilization by disengaging his thinking from the actualities 
of the present; he can survey the social-cultural scene without glimps- 
ing a single instance of the machine, or the technique, or of ‘machine 
organization’, that has become autonomous, or partly so. For the 
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most enlightened controller imaginable the ‘control’ of television 
would be mainly a matter of trying not to be completely controlled 
by it. And for people of some consciousness life in a mass civilization 
\is partly a matter of trying not to be ‘worked’ by its more and less 
tangible ‘machinery’. 

The historian in Professor Briggs is not, in fact, completely dor- 
mant and objects to his insistence on the ‘neutralit:” of ‘techniques’ 
in an increasingly technocratic civilization: 


. modern technology has played and is playing an increasingly 
} important part in the development of mass culture—not only through 
the gramophone, but through the radio, the cinema and TV. Besides the 
social and economic factors favouring the growth of mass culture in 
| the twentieth century, technical factors have been of basic importance. 
One writer on the subject, noting the growth of mass culture in different 
kinds of society, has even gone so far as to say that ‘modern technology 
{ is the necessary and sufficient cause of mass culture. Neither national 
character, nor the economic arrangement, nor the political system has 
_any final bearing on this question. All that really matters is the most 
recent industrial revolution’. We can expect further improvements in 
‘ technique to influence the development of media . . . the cultural world 
we inhabit will be influenced by new techniques as much as industrial 
production in the workshop or daily life in the home (p. 16). 


A little further on we read that ‘a surfeit of entertainment, the main 
concomitant of the development of the new media, however well 
contrived—and often it is not—implies an unbalanced diet for daily 
life’; and again: “Those ideas go furthest in mass culture which, to 
borrow a phrase from T. S. Eliot, “flatter a current tendency or 
emotional attitude”’.’ If technical factors are of ‘basic importance’ in 
mass culture—even perhaps its ‘sufficient cause’-—and if an un- 
balanced diet and the flattering of current tendencies and emotional 
attitudes are ‘concomitant’ with mass culture, it is hard to see what 
justification Professor Briggs can have for preaching the ‘neutrality’ 
of those techniques; but the signs are that he is unaware of these con- 
tradictions and confusions. 

His notions about the nature and genesis of mass culture being 
what they are, Professor Briggs doesn’t surprise us when, turning to 
adult education, his first insistence is that the ‘case’ for ‘standards’ 
must not be stated ‘in terms of minorities’ (p. 17). The force of that 
last phrase is not clear, for by whom will the case for standards be 
stated at all, if not by ‘minorities’? —who are such by reason of their 
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concern for standards. And in doing the stating they will know that 
their ‘terms’ have to be as precise as possible. It is hard to know just 
how aware Professor Briggs is of the inconsistency of his explicit 
rejection of ‘the terms of minorities’ with his implicit membership of 
an educating minority. He gives the impression that, for him, the | a4 
énly respectable way, humanly and democratically decent, of belong- | to! 
ing to a ‘cultural minority’ is to appear not to belong to it. There | le 
would be no point in labouring the matter but for the fact that in his / pe 
defensiveness, and all it implies and involves, he is a representative | m: 
contemporary commentator on adult education; adult tutors, it is| tic 
widely felt, should be constantly reminding themselves of their duty | ce 
to appear humanly ordinary and conspicuously unsuperior. a 

With this uncertainty about what the language and behaviour of| © 
minorities ought to be goes a very inadequate notion of what should/ an 
be the function in society of the intelligentsia in general and of adult-+ ac 
tutors in particular. Professor Briggs says: pe 











Now it would be dangerous in our society if the cultural interests o * 
minorities were to be stifled, however little we may appreciate them f 
and it would be a threat to the best traditions of British life if we wer 
to import American conceptions of ‘eggheads versus the rest’. . . 


This is politician’s talk; it conveys nothing more in the way of aj tut 
conception of the function of the intelligentsia than the average} sta 
politician does, boldly defending the democratic right of the odd to} °°! 
be odd; it illustrates unwittingly that the ‘American conceptions’ it} (L 
disapproves of have already been ‘imported’. Professor Briggs talks} ©0' 
elsewhere of ‘the already active minority’, a phrase that does per-} ¢Xi 
haps suggest, if vaguely, a consciousness of function; but the con- 
ception of function—of the function of adult education at the present 
time—that his lecture moves towards defining is merely that it 
should recruit as many of the populace as possible to share the 
‘cultural interests of minorities’ and encourage the others to develop 
their interests. Those minority ‘interests’ are made to sound like 
higher hobbies—activities sanctioned by tradition and deserving pr 
tection under the laws of toleration but having no necessary, impor 
tant function in the body politic. While we read the Observer and 
they the News of the World—and we all have our democratic rights, 
freedoms, tastes and preferences—it would be good to transfer som 
of the latter’s public to the former; the conception amounts to littl 
more than that. 
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But if we are forbidden to state the ‘case for standards’—the case 
against the objectionable elements of mass culture—‘in terms of 
minorities’, what terms are we to use? What, according to Professor 
Briggs, is the sort of creatively critical approach to mass culture that 
adult education ought to adopt? His answer doesn’t come. We are 
told, merely, that tutors ought to study the problems discussed in the 
lecture, that ‘adult education gives faces as well as minds to the 


/ people in the crowd’, that ‘the more powerful the mass media or the 


mass audience the more we need the small group’, that adult educa- 
tion ‘will not be able to hold its own in the middle of the twentieth 
century by trying to compete with the mass media’, that it must ‘offer’ 
a ‘human encounter’ (‘deep personal relationships’)—‘the real en- 
counter’ as distinct from ‘the actor-viewer relationship’; and ‘tutor 
and students must learn together’. Well, there are a good many 
activities that might be said to ‘give faces as well as minds to the 
people in the crowd’, a good many kinds of ‘small group’ other than 
adult classes, and such phrases tell us nothing about adult education. 
The ‘more powerful the mass audience’ the more desperate the plight 
of ‘the small group’—in ways to be illustrated later in this article. As 
for ‘competing with the mass media’, Professor Briggs reveals in the 
same paragraph that what he has in mind is competition between 
tutors and ‘celebrities’: the tutor ‘may be no potential television 
star... ’ But what tutor thinks of his task, or treats it, either as 
competition or as avoidance of competition with ‘television stars’ 
(Lord James? Mr. Muggeridge? Professor Briggs?)? And what tutor 
could accept Professor Briggs’ positive suggestion, that the tutor 
exists to promote ‘personal relationships’, even ‘the most advanced 
technology’ being unable to ‘serve as a complete substitute in human 
communication for the real encounter’ (he intends no irony here, I 
regret to say)? Lastly, is it, in Professor Briggs’s experience, the 
tendency of any considerable part of the adult-teaching profession 
to suppose that teachers, being teachers, are by definition not 
learners (‘tutors and students must learn together’, he feels bound to 
insist)? 

There is much in the lecture that suggests a low opinion of tutors— 
their teaching capacity, seriousness, intelligence. They need to be 
reminded constantly, he seems to think, of the most elementary 
commonplaces about the business of teaching; in particular, he thinks 
it necessary to drum into them that they are not superior, humanly, 
to their pupils. It is the W.E.A. he has particularly in mind, but his 
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remarks are to be taken, one gathers, as relevant to adult education 
as a whole. And no doubt tutors ought to be better than they are, 
and certainly there is dead wood in this as in other branches of the 
teaching profession. But the whole lecture shows that what makes 
Professor Briggs place such stress on the need of tutors to adopt the 
lingo of democratic humility is not his observation or other know- 
ledge of how they do their work but his own uneasiness, self-con- 
sciousness and defensiveness as a participant in the ‘higher culture’— 
defensiveness that has nothing to do with any sense Professor Briggs 
might be supposed to have of the deficiencies of that culture (with 
which his only dissatisfaction appears to be that it sometimes gives 
itself airs). He has failed to perceive the operation on ‘the higher 
culture’ and on himself of the forces that have produced ‘mass 
culture’. And what I referred to as a ‘further reason’ for examining 
at length a lecture of this quality will by now have become plain; it is, 
that the lecture is itself a document of considerable interest to the 
student of civilization who, taking the professor’s advice, sets out to 
examine the relation between ‘higher’ and ‘mass’ culture. 
Professor Briggs’s opinion of tutors is no higher than his opinion of 
their students, and the terms in which he expresses this latter opinion 
suggest to me that it is no more founded on actual observation (or 
even on a sensible estimate of the probabilities) than is the former. 
He seems to believe that students in adult classes need to be rescued 
from total immersion in the ethos of I.T.V. or the Daily Mirror, and 
that, since what we are faced with is a struggle between intellectual 
and mass culture, the tutor’s task is to win over as many as possible 
of the enemy’s men. Here again, though he may have the W.E.A. 
particularly in mind, he intends his remarks to have a wider appli- 
cation; and could such a belief about the cultural environment of 
adult students have survived consultation with any joint-tutorial or 
extension tutor? (Which is not to deny that much needs saying about 
the limitations of adult students.) What the lecture brings home to us 
afresh is that the present cultural situation cannot be understood in 
such terms as Professor Briggs uses; the antithesis: ‘mass’— 
‘higher’, is too blunt an instrument for the proposed analysis. 
In the second part of this article I shall try to illustrate what has 
long been a commonplace in some circles—that the context for adult 
education is a ‘higher culture’ that is constantly being ingested into 
the language of mass publicity. 
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THE REALITIES OF ASHBY’S VISION 


II. AN AFRICAN VIEW 


DAVIDSON NICOL 


e’ 4 Principal, Fourah Bay College, the University College of Sierra 


Leone; formerly Lecturer, University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, and 
Fellow, Christ’s College, Cambridge 


| HAVE been asked, as an African, to offer my comments on ‘Invest- 
ment in Education’, the dramatic title given to the report of a Com- 
mission on Post School-Certificate and Higher Education in Nigeria, 
whose duty was to forecast the educational needs of the country up 
to 1980. I am certainly glad to continue the discussion begun by 
Judson T. Shaplin, Associate Dean of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University, who wrote in the last issue of 
Universities Quarterly, about the Ashby Report from the standpoint 
of an American consultant to the Ford Foundation on teacher- 
training in Nigeria. 

The Commission was composed of nine members, three British, 
three Nigerian and three American. They were all scholars of note 
who were also educational administrators. One of them, a Nigerian 
entomologist, Dr. Onabamiro, is now Minister of Education in the 
Western Region. The Chairman of the Commission was Sir Eric 
Ashby, and his name is now commonly attached to the Report, 
although naturally the other members bear collective responsibility 
for it. In addition, five experts were secured, four from Britain and 
Professor F. Harbison from Princeton University, U.S.A., whose 
essay on Manpower Needs has established a tool and technique 
which will be much used in the future in planning for developing 
countries. The Commission worked between May 1959 and Septem- 
ber 1960, although in fact they met as a body for ten weeks only 
during this period in Nigeria. In between, visits were made to Great 
Britain and the United States as a group or by individuals, and 
various experts visited Nigeria. Since there will be future university 
commissions like this in Africa and Asia (there has been in fact one 
already in a neighbouring territory) it is necessary to examine the 
background and composition of the Commission. 
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An abler body of men could not have been chosen. They included 
scientists, technical scholars, technologists, historians and agricul- 
turists. It may have been unwieldy to include more members, but 
it seems to me a grave omission that there were no representatives 
from the non-English speaking world. The Commission had to face 
the total development of the country, from a state of illiteracy of 
many millions to that of an advanced nation in twenty years’ time. 
This is a situation which has not been faced in completion by Britain 
or America in this century. There should certainly have been mem- 
bers from Japan, India, Russia or China. Again, in the field of tech- 
nological education, the presence of a German would have been 
useful. Another important omission was that of an expert on women’s 
education. I would have liked in addition, had it been possible, to 
see the presence of Mr. Awokoya, former Minister of Education in 
the Western Region, who introduced compulsory elementary educa- 
tion among six million people, and who is certainly one of the most 
experienced Africans in the educational field in Nigeria. 

It may be that had there been these representatives it would have 
been more difficult to reach definite conclusions. On the other hand, 
substantially the same conclusions might have been reached. It is 
clear, however, that if the effort was to be only an Afro-Anglo- 
American one, instead of an international one, the choice could not 
have been bettered. 


The major achievement of the Report is that it has broken away 
from the restrictive type of planning which has bedevilled most 
development schemes in the colonies. Although the authors of some 
of these reports are quite unaware of it yet, it was obvious to African 
thinkers like myself that there was always an assumption behind 
these reports that it was impossible for any of these territories to 
reach adult nationhood in under a century, or at most half a century. 
Others, pessimistically, would doubt whether they could reach 
nationhood at all. This restrictive thinking was usually bound by the 
twin factors of lack of finance and the assumption that African 
nations would have to serve a long period of probation before be- 
coming independent. 

The present Commission had the advantage that it sat after the 
latter assumption had been swept away by the so-called ‘wind of 
change’ and it has refused to limit its suggestions to the amount of 
money available by ignoring it in planning; and after reaching its 
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conclusion, appealing to International Aid for its accomplish- 
ment. 

For this bold approach alone this Report would have been more 
than worthwhile, but in addition it goes in great detail into many 
facets of the educational system, challenges many basic assumptions, 
confirms or adumbrates for the first time some fundamental ideas. 

Within the limits of the accuracy of the statistical reports on which 
it is based, it provides a useful blueprint for the development of 
educated manpower in Nigeria. There are aspects of it which are 
over-sanguine: for example in the Eastern and Western Regions and 
Lagos, of 1,000 children at the age of about 12, 1,000 are expected to 
complete primary school because of the Government’s commitment 
of universal primary education. Of these, 70 should enter secondary 
grammar schools and of these 63 are likely to complete the School 
Certificate Course, and of these 5-6 should proceed to a university. It 
is more likely that of the 1,000 children of that age, about 700 would 
complete primary school unless the regions had an army of home 
visitors and inspectors to ensure attendance at school. On the other 
hand of these 700, about half would clamour to go to secondary 
grammar schools, and if they did not go to proper ones, they would 
go to privately-run unregistered secondary schools. The failure rate 
to complete the School Certificate course would be more than 10 per 
cent but this would still leave about 150 who would get the School 
Certificate. More than 5 or 6 of these would want to go to a university. 
The implications therefore of introducing universal primary educa- 
tion in these regions would be that unless there is a great increase in 
facilities for secondary school, technical and college education, there 
would be a great spill-over to the Northern Region of many dis- 
satisfied and frustrated primary school leavers from the East or West; 
or those who have only gone half way would then constitute a poten- 
tial source of juvenile delinquents. The answer might be to open a 
great many technical or vocational schools for artisans and crafts- 
men. 

The chief interest of university readers will be in the post school 
certificate segment of education. Although the numbers here are 
smaller than those who fail to complete secondary school, yet this 
class is important because it is from them that the leaders of the 
future will be drawn, and in a more negative sense, it is from the 
frustrated in this class that violent political leaders arise. There are 
only a few schools doing the Higher Certificate or the General Certi- 
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ficate (Advanced Level). Many candidates do the latter by private 
study and of those successful and qualified less than a third can find 
places at university colleges in Nigeria. Some go overseas to Britain, 
An increasing number go on the Continent of Europe. Some go to 
the United States and others are offered scholarships to the Eastern 
European countries. Another outlet for these students are the Uni- 
versity Colleges in Ghana and in Sierra Leone. There is still a signifi- 
cant proportion, however, which does not succeed in gaining entrance 
to universities. As a rule students who have reached this grade feel 
that they are failures if they do not obtain a university degree. Several 
avenues are possible for these. The Commission recommends corre- 
spondence courses directed to a degree. The success of some Ameri- 
can universities is pointed out in this field. Australian and New 
Zealand universities have also experimented successfully with this. It 
is suggested that the great lack of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools could be met by incorporating some teacher training into the 
sixth form so that by the time students reach the stage of university 
level they could branch into teaching as an alternative to entering 
the university. This suggestion, however, has not met with much 
favour. 

The shortage of university space led to the suggestion of four 
universities being founded during the next ten years; but one member 
of the Commission, who is now Minister for Education, Western 
Region, did not feel that this was sufficient, and suggested an addi- 
tional Regional university for each Region, bringing the total to 7. 
He has actively pushed this proposal forward in his own Region, 
where a site for a new university has been selected, and the sod is 
even now being turned. 

The commission advised planning to ensure that in ten years’ time 
there would be at least 7,500 students enrolled in Nigeria. This will, 
however, be insufficient for the country’s development, and they urge 
that universities overseas should assist by taking in more Nigerian 
students. It is becoming clear that with the shortage of university 
space in Britain and the coming of the bulge, unless a conscious 
and heroic sacrifice be made by British universities, the pattern of 
most Nigerians being British-educated will soon be considerably 
changed. 

The cost of the proposal for university education is about twenty 
million pounds, and unless the proposals are implemented soon, this 
figure is bound to increase. Dr. Onabamiro’s decision has in fact 
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vate} already implied an increase. Of great importance to all African 
find $ educationalists are the recommendations made on the content of 
‘ain. | university education. The degrees taken in Nigeria, although modi- 
O to | fied through the sensible special relationship with London University, 
tern } are yet found to follow the British pattern too rigidly. It should not at 
Uni- } all be imagined that this is the fault of the imperial British. It arose 
nifi- } over a considerable number of years, when West Africans felt that 
ance | their intellectual manhood should be tested on exactly the same 
feel | battlefield as that of the British. It has, for example, been a source of 
etal | pride to generations of Fourah Bay College graduates—the only 
orre- } locally produced ones for 70 years in West Africa—that they took 
neri- | exactly the same papers and degrees as that of the parent University 
New | of Durham. It was only in this way that they could fight racial dis- 
is. It } crimination in the matters of jobs and appointment by showing that 
dary | they had the same qualifications as British Civil Servants. However, 
) the | the Commission realistically recognized that that battle was over, 
rsity } and that every young Spartan must carry his own peculiar wolf cub 
ring } under his particular tunic. It nevertheless paid tribute to the high 
1uch f standard of work which has been carried out under four successive 
principals over the past ten years at Ibadan. 
four} One of the most interesting proposals is that of the Bachelor of 
nber / Arts in Education degree to meet the enormous shortage of teachers. 
stern | The great majority of these would not be sixth-form specialist 
iddi- | teachers. It would involve taking four subjects in the first year and 
to 7. { three in the second and third, with pedagogy included in the course 
zion, | and teaching practice in the vacations. The Commission called for a 
od is | difference in the method of training doctors and veterinary surgeons 
free from the London University requirements, and with more rele- 
time | vance to the Nigerian situation, emphasizing public health, preven- 
will, | tive medicine and paediatrics. This applies to some extent to the 
urge | field of agricultural education with a call for an increased apprecia- 
rian } tion of the status of the agriculturist. It is certainly true that, admir- 
rsity | able though the standards are at University College, Ibadan, the 
‘ious {number of doctors and agriculturists it produces every year are 
n of | excessively small for the country’s needs. It should be remembered, 
ably | however, in spite of this that their high standards have acted and still 
act as a catalyst to future development. 
enty | The Commission recognized the work of the Denning Commitiee 
, this | on Law and found itself in agreement with it. It is obvious that a 
fact | great deal of research into African Law remains to be done and it is 
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preferable that law should be taught at a university rather than 
picked up in a busy lawyer’s office. 

The new University of Nigeria at Nsukka in the Eastern Region 
was founded through the driving influence of Dr. Azikiwe, the 
present Governor-General; its curriculum was advised on by Dr. 
Cook, Vice-Chancellor of Exeter University, John Hannah, President 
of Michigan State University, and Glen Taggart also of the latter 
University. The proposals were that the University would aim its 
activities specifically at the economic and social needs of Nigeria and 
the advisers agreed that if a high academic standard were kept, a 
great contribution would be made. The University owes much to 
I.C.A. and is developing under the joint sponsorship of Michigan 
State University and London University. The present Commission 
gives specific advice to the new University about its curriculum. To 
an external observer, the subjects to be taught seem many and diffuse. 
It will be expensive to teach subjects like psychology, meteorology, 
sanitary engineering, forestry and dramatics, if they are going to be 
taught to any depth. However, this is the first bold experiment to 
found a university specifically oriented to covering the whole spec- 
trum of needs for a developing country and it deserves every good 
fortune. It is important, however, that courses are not duplicated in 
different universities in Nigeria. 

A welcome emphasis was put on the necessity for establishing 
institutes and courses in African studies in every university. In this, 
the influence of Dr. Kenneth Dike, the Principal of University Col- 
lege, Ibadan, a member of the Commission and an outstanding 
worker himself in this field, could be very great. To those of us 
engaged in higher education in Africa it is clear that the present Arts 
course of any British or American university lays heavy stress on 
Western civilization to the virtual exclusion of all else. It is absurd 
to expect Afro-Asian students in their own countries to continue 
accepting the implied premise that no fundamental values or 
advancement are present in their own particular civilizations. It is 
perhaps more difficult for the African scholar however to find a 
sufficient corpus of knowledge published which is suitable for a full 


degree course. This is being rapidly remedied by the growing band] ; 


of Africanists. The institutes which the Commission recommended 
would have research as their primary function but they would begin 
at an early stage of the undergraduate’s career to expose him to an 
awareness of his own background. 
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In a significant paragraph tucked away under ‘Discussion on the 
University of Nigeria at Nsukka’, the Commission summarized its 
thought on African education: 


We wish to make some general comments on what our survey of the 
whole Nigerian scene leads us to conclude concerning the courses 
which should have an early place in the line of developments of new 
universities. A basic subject, as was said in the note of University 
College, Ibadan, is agriculture. A second is education, that is, the 
preparation of teachers and research into the many and varied prob- 
lems of teaching. A third will be engineering. Lastly, expansion should 
be promoted of departments of extra-mural studies. 


—an admirable statement. 


I am surprised that the desirability of creating technical universities 
or institutes of technology is not stressed. I agree that engineers 
should be educated in the humanities and, like doctors, should spend 
their undergraduate years mixing with students from other faculties. 
Education in the humanities has, however, found a definite place in 
the curriculum of the best technical universities as is shown by the 
often quoted (and rightly so) case of the Massachusetts Institute of 


' Technology. 


The gregariousness of the young in Africa ensures that engineers 
will not develop separately from anyone else. It is increasingly 
apparent to me, however, that development in engineering and tech- 
nological subjects reach greater and often more pragmatic heights 
when they are allowed to grow in a technical university rather than 
in a faculty of engineering at a university where they continually 
have to compete for finance and attention with other more fashion- 
able faculties. The equivalent of an M.I.T. in West Africa would, in 
ten years, produce more detailed results in subjects like food tech- 
nology, road construction, soil science, building, deleterious effects 
of humidity on apparatus, and other many relevant subjects where at 
present the approach is empirical, than would happen in twice that 
period if research jogged along at its present pace in faculties of 
engineering in West Africa. Kumasi College of Technology is an 
institute which seems to be developing along these correct lines. 


I praise the Carnegie Corporation for their enterprise in making 
possible the production of such a fine and fundamental document. 
They are among the few corporations who listen closely to what 
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educationists want, and try to help them accordingly instead of 
approaching the field with preconceived notions and ideas of what 
they think is good for Africa. Sometimes, again, the largesse of 
foundations is spread so widely and thinly on the ground that no 
great impact is made. The Carnegie Corporation, however, spends 
wisely and well and has earned for itself a high reputation in African 
universities. Finally, it is welcome news that Sir Eric Ashby will be 
visiting other countries in Africa to survey in briefer form the 
patterns of higher education in them. Since the report on Nigeria 
calls for international aid, then at once it should be realized that the 
needs of Nigeria should be matched along other countries in the same 
region of Africa. If vast sums of money are to be spent and teachers 
sent out from other countries, it will be more fair and just that other 
countries in West Africa should not be neglected because of the 
arbitrary colonial boundaries which created them and Nigeria. For 
example, Eastern and Western Nigeria are far more developed edv- 
cationally than any other region in West Africa, with the exception 
perhaps of Senegal and the former colony districts of Ghana and 
Sierra Leone. If a fair allocation of help is to be distributed to West 
Africa, I would put places like Northern Nigeria, the Northern 
Territories of Ghana, the interior provinces of Sierra Leone, the 
Gambia Protectorate and the Cameroons as priorities far above a 
unit which comprises the three regions of Nigeria, which may be 
more attractively compact for administration. If one leaves the 
English speaking units and moves on to the French speaking areas— 
leaving aside the Congo, the condition of which is well-known to 
everyone—the backwardness of some areas is seen to be even greater 
in many respects. Apart from a few students in France or at the 
University of Dakar, the educated élite is very small. 

Finally, although I earlier criticized the composition of the Com- 
mission as not being international enough, yet its Afro-Anglo- 
American nature has this one forceful lesson—the development of 
West Africa can no longer be left in the hands of Britain (or France, 
for that matter) alone; they have done their share in bringing the 
whole region with friendliness and help into the Western orbit. If it 
is to remain there, America will have to join the Anglo-French effort 
and play a greater part in men and finance. 
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SPECIALIZATION IN MEDICINE 


C. W. M. WILSON AND C. H. VEREKER 


Lecturers, in the Departments of Pharmacology and General 
Therapeutics, and Social Science, University of Liverpool 


In the March issue of Universities Quarterly, devoted to the 
problems of new and larger universities, Dr. Vick, in his address 
on ‘Specialization and the Curriculum’, considered that the two 
main disadvantages of special honours courses were that specializa- 
tion was pushed back into the schools because of the entrance re- 
quirements and that the courses themselves were overloaded (p. 165). 
‘He went on to relate these difficulties to his own field of physics: 
‘Advances in physics have enabled or should have enabled courses 
to be shortened . . . because of our much better understanding of 
certain aspects of the subject . . .” It would seem that the signifi- 
cant phrase here is the conditional ‘should have enabled’, with the 
implication that this has too rarely been the case. It can properly 
be suggested that in other faculties besides science there is room 
for this kind of modification of the traditional curriculum. There 
is evidence that in some faculties, notably certain schools of 
medicine, such attempts have already been put into practice. 

The power of self-critical analysis in British universities has only 
recently shown signs of development. Three general themes in this 
process may be identified. The first is that the traditional purposes 
of a university do not require restating, but more must be done to 
translate their expression into terms suitable to new and unprece- 
dented circumstances. The second is that there has been, or is 
now rapidly emerging, a serious divorce of aim and practice between 
the humanities and the sciences, giving rise in Sir Charles Snow’s 
phrase to ‘two cultures’, the diverse groups of the literate and the 
numerate, to use the terminology of the Crowther Report. To bring 
these two ways of life and thought together again in creative har- 
mony is the primary need of this generation. Thirdly, it is to be 
noticed increasingly that the situation is judged to be so novel that 
we should redefine not only the proper structure of a modern 
university, but also its whole purpose, and either make its teach- 
ing function primary or make the pursuit of knowledge an activity 
distinct from its dissemination. 
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It is the political demand that the student population should be 
raised to 175,000 by the nineteen-seventies which has brought these 
three issues into the open and presented the universities with an 
acute problem. Can a broad education of the traditional pre-war 
type be provided at all for such an increased student population? 
Is it indeed any longer necessary in our technologically developed, 
specialized society? All that need be said here about the possible 
effects of increased numbers is that the demand for a broad educa- 
tion for the many may be a contradiction in terms if by broad is 
meant not the training of the intelligent to be liberal, critical and 
imaginative, but the imparting to the average of yet more undigested 
and imperfectly grasped information. In British universities the 
academic staffs spend only about half their time during the half year, 
which comprises the university session, on the business of teaching. 
If the assumption is made that the primary function of the univer- 
sity staff is to teach, then it must be concluded that only a small 
proportion of its time and energy is expended on its primary busi- 
ness. In contrast to this, if the great weight of new knowledge is to 
be conveyed adequately to each succeeding generation, it may be 
that only specialists who devote a proportion of their time to 
original investigation can transmit it, particularly in the fields of 
science, medicine and the law. 

The public discussion of the advantages and dangers of specializa- 
tion in higher learning is often bedevilled by a disregard of the very 
different roles played by specialist knowledge in the various 
academic disciplines. These divergencies have grown wider with 
the proliferation of particular sciences since the seventeenth century, 
and not only more numerous. In law and medicine factual know- 
ledge accumulates; in physics and astronomy principles change, 
often very rapidly; in the applied sciences new materials make 
earlier techniques out of date. 

The situation is different again in the humanities although it is 
similar in terms of the argument about specialization. In the 
humanities the problem is not the amount of knowledge but the 
methods of teaching. Traditionally, these involve discussion groups 
and individual written work. If a great increase in numbers were to 
upset this balance, the plea for an integrated education of the whole 
man would soon pass unheard. Problems of teaching in other 
faculties are as complex; however with the greater increase in know- 
ledge their importance tends to be subordinated to the specialists’ 
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desires to impart facts rather than to teach wisdom. In a critical 
exposé on the Third Programme, the Vice-Chancellor of Adelaide 
recently remarked that ‘Lip service is paid to the need for a broad 
education, but little is done about it.’ It may well be that the 
difficulties of doing anything are enhanced by our need to come to 
some conclusion about how we set about rendering ‘broad’ that 
which is already universally recognized as ‘high’, higher indeed 
than other forms of education. This problem is not seriously 
different if other terms, as is often the case, are used to convey 
the same intimation as that enshrined in ‘broad’. The life and teach- 
ing of the university should be more integrated, it is said. Medical 
students should learn to treat the whole person, not just the disease. 
Individuals must be seen in terms of their social setting. Finally, 
there is the age-old plea, deriving its authority from Plato’s first 
Academy, that knowledge and virtue should proceed hand-in-hand 
and that the young must not only learn how to think and what has 
been already thought, but carry away with them a ‘philosophy 
of life’. 

If there are examples of specialist education in process of develop- 
ment, can universities benefit from considering these in the framing 
} of their individual policies? Such an example is offered, it seems, in 
the modern medical curriculum. In some universities the classical 
curriculum which can trace its roots to the Greek schools is still 
being followed; in others the curriculum has been completely re- 
organized to provide a broad and integrated education. The 
classical methods in medical education are compared below with 
the new system being developed in those medical schools which 
have realized the limitations of traditional educational methods i in 
the modern world. 


The fact that the value of the classical form of medical teaching, 
which developed in the British medical schools in the eighteenth 
century, is now being questioned in the schools which continued 
the British tradition elsewhere in the world suggests that this form 
of teaching is not now producing the kind of doctor who fulfils the 
requirements of the modern world. The ideal characteristics of a 
medical student at the end of his undergraduate career were out- 
lined by Professor Sir Henry Cohen (now Lord Cohen of Birken- 
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head) in an address in 1954.2 The would-be doctor is to be ‘a 
cultured and educated gentleman, seeking wisdom through knov. 
ledge, cultivating and cherishing his ideals, ready to meet a 
challenge and grasp an opportunity for service to his fellow-men, 
remembering that he can cure and prevent only occasionally, 
relieve often, but comfort always’. Furthermore, in his attitude to 
clinical science, ‘he shall have developed habits of logical thought 
and critical judgment of evidence and experience which will prevent 
his falling a victim to indefensible faiths and seductive fallacies. For 
him post-hoc will not be a sufficient therapeutic criterion; correla- 
tion will not always be causal; nor will he to “the fascination of a 
name surrender judgment, hoodwinked”.’ (ibid.) No moder 
medical school would dispute that it wishes to see all its students 
fulfilling these requirements. The burden of the address was, how- 
ever, to insist that it was only a balanced medical curriculum which 
could be expected to put this ideal into effect. 

There has been a very greatly increased and constructive interest 
in the principles of medical education, and an unprecedented con- 
centration on the practical details of medical curricula, in medical 
schools of many countries of the world since the second world war. 
In the United States and Australia it is realized that knowledge not 
only in the basic medical sciences, but in the clinical sciences and 
in other fields closely connected with medicine, has been increas- 
ing so rapidly that the already overcrowded medical curricula have 
become seriously unbalanced. This realization has led the teaching 
staffs in certain medical schools deliberately to arrest the now 
familiar process of accretion in order to take stock of the situation. 
Their deliberations have invariably caused them to try to define 
the objectives of medical education and then consciously to con- 
struct a medical curriculum which would attain these objectives. 

In the University of Western Reserve’ the general faculty of the 
School of Medicine set up a Committee on General Education in 
1950. It defined the objectives of medical education in these terms: 
the medical student should be treated as a maturing individual, as 
a colleague (of the teaching staff) and as a student in a graduate 
professional school who is given increasing responsibility for his 
own education, for a knowledge of medicine and for the care of 
patients. To attain these objectives, the faculty designed a curriculum 
which involved correlated and co-ordinated teaching by all the 
departments in the school so that subjects could be chosen in bio- 
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logical and clinical fields that corresponded to the current manner of 
) grouping of facts and principles. This is exemplified by their system 
of teaching cell biology in the first year, and their integrated 
approach to the cardiovascular and respiratory systems in the later 
years. Subjects were taught in sequence so that students could de- 
velop a logical understanding of biological, clinical and social 
sciences. In this way independent repetition of the same subject 
matter by different departments was avoided; and the departmental 
jealousies with regard to time and subject matter, characteristic of 
the classical form of medical teaching in Britain, were prevented. 
Perhaps the most important innovation in this new curriculum was 
the fact that it was stated that the curriculum would be subject to 
continued review, research and change. 

It has been suggested that, desirable though this curriculum 
might be in many ways in this country, it would be difficult to 
introduce because the American student is older and more mature 
when he starts his medical training than his British counterpart.‘ 
The American student has completed four years college training in 
the liberal arts before he commences his four year medical training. 
However, the British medical student now has a six-year medical 
course, so that he is only two years younger than the American 
doctor when he graduates. To argue therefore that lack of maturity 
on the part of the student is a valid reason for not providing an 
integrated medical course in Britain is hardly tenable. 

In 1957 the University of Western Australia took advantage of 
the relaxation of the regulations governing medical education in 
British universities which was allowed by the General Medical 
Council. The new regulations were minimal and were drawn up 
specifically to encourage universities to experiment in educational 
methods. The University of Western Australia admitted students 
immediately after leaving school to a six-year integrated medical 
course based on that of Western Reserve University. The curriculum 
was modified considerably so that it would be adapted to the 
different environment and conditions of Australia, but the objectives 
and methods were similar. “The importance of looking on teaching 
and being taught as a co-operative endeavour will continue to over- 
shadow the niceties of curricular organization, and the education 
of the faculty by acquaintance with the problems of others will 
persist as a cornerstone of the future of teaching in Western 
Australia.’> It is therefore possible now to plan and put into opera- 
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tion an integrated medical curriculum which fulfils the conditions 
laid down by the General Medical Council. 

In the account of the medical curriculum at Western Reserve it 
is pointed out that the introduction of the curriculum was achieved 
at a time when the heads of the departments were comparatively 
young men who were not bound by traditions. In 1957 the situation 
was similar in the University of Western Australia and the new 
curriculum was introduced by young men who all felt the need of 
a new approach to the training of doctors and who were not imbued 
with the ideas of building up little empires of their own with 
inviolate boundaries. As a result it was possible to create an inte- 
grated medical curriculum by a co-operative endeavour. 

The classical form of medical teaching in British universities 
occupies a six-year curriculum. It differs in detail in the different 
British medical schools, but in all of them it still has the same 
general pattern. It can most easily be described in terms of the 
number of subjects which are taught and the type of examination 
papers which are set. The number of subjects was laid down by the 
detailed recommendations of the General Medical Council to the 
medical schools before 1957, which specified a virtually stereo- 
typed course of instruction. In the University of Liverpool this 
involved satisfactory attendance at thirty separate courses of in- 
struction. In 1960 the University specifies that candidates for the 
degree of M.B., Ch.B., shall be required to furnish certificates of 
attendance at thirty-six separate courses. The requirements are 
almost similar in all the British medical schools. Before a student 
could obtain his first medical degree at the University of Oxford in 
1959, he had to satisfy his examiners in no less than fourteen sub- 
jects separately. At the University of Liverpool in 1960 he has to 
pass thirteen separate professional examinations before qualification. 

Limited attempts have been made in a few British universities 
to integrate two or occasionally three subjects in the curriculum 
with some success, but nowhere has any detailed planned curriculum 
like that at Western Reserve been put into operation. Analysis of 
the examination papers in British medical schools reveals the same 
picture. Pickering® states that ‘at least until recently our University 
faculties of medicine have shown by their examination papers that 
they were not really interested in training the student’s mind but 
rather in his familiarity with the material of his subject and its 
practical handling. With very few exceptions the papers are not 
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designed to test the student’s ability to arrange or evaluate evidence 


*or his appreciation of method.’ As a result of a comparison of 


examination papers set at the University of Manchester in 1903 
with those set in the University of Oxford in 1955, Pickering con- 
siders that there has been very little change in the views of clinical 
teachers in Britain about the purpose of medical education. 
Pickering concludes that the British medical curriculum has failed 
to provide an education. He uses the term education in the sense 
of improving the mind as an active instrument rather than a mere 
passive receptacle. Lord Cohen of Birkenhead clearly meant the 
same when he referred to the new doctor as an educated gentleman; 
and the University of Western Reserve referred to the same ideal 
when the faculty designed its curriculum to give the student increas- 
ing responsibility for his own education. 

Cameron’ has pointed out that the old type of curriculum was 
essentially corpse-centred. It was dominated by the very early intro- 
duction of the student to what is still his major study—the dead 
tissues of the body. Anatomy leads on to pathology whence the 
student passes to operative surgery. Other sciences in which nine- 
teenth-century scientists were conspicuously successful were added 
to the curriculum: physiology, bacteriology, and later materia 
medica. Medicine developed from these sciences, and took its place 
in the enlarging curriculum with these sciences; later additions such 
as therapeutics, social medicine and the psychological medicine 
swelled the curriculum still further. Lord Cohen has shown how 
specialization in these separate medical sciences became inevit- 
able. It was natural that the specialities should subdivide and 
that the clinical teacher and doctor who knew his basic sciences in 
the early medical schools of the eighteenth century should develop 
into the narrow specialist of today. Cameron attributes the realiza- 
tion of the importance of the human factor in the new medical 
curriculum to the fact that attention is now being given to a factor 
far more important than man’s separate parts—namely to his 
mature self in society. This has been recognized in universities 
which are introducing the new curriculum. They are educating their 
students so that they cease to think about man as a collection of 
specialized parts, as fourteen examination subjects. The student 
now thinks of man as a living individual in his community. He has 
learned to integrate what were formerly the distinct special subjects 
in his course into a complete human being so that once more he can, 
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in the words of Lord Cohen ‘retain a general outlook, and appreciate 
the significance of advances in general knowledge for his chosen 
branch of practice’. 

In his analysis of specialization in medicine Lord Cohen has 
pointed out that its specialities are based on very diverse criteria, 
Criteria of topography, pathology, physiology and biochemistry, 
bacteriology, sociology and administration, to mention only a few, 
determine what kind of a specialist a doctor may call himself. These 
specialisms are propagated by the teachers in British medica! 
schools; but the process of accretion in medical education demon- 
strates that the pattern of a speciality is not constant or rigidly 
defined. However narrow a specialist he may be, every doctor 
realizes that his speciality cannot be independent of the general field 
of medicine. Realization of this fact by the specialist makes him a 
competent and successful doctor. Realization of this principle by 
the pre-clinical and clinical teaching staff of enlightened medical 
schools facilitates the construction of a curriculum which can teach 
the medical student how to apply general knowledge to particular 
problems early in his training. Realization by the university that 
this principle can be applied successfully in the faculty of medicine 
should encourage its application in other faculties where courses are 
fewer, but specialization is even greater than it is in medicine. 

The extension of the problems implicit in specialization to the 
complementary field of the integration of knowledge in any par- 
ticular individual’s mind is unavoidable. This widening of the issue 
discussed in this article demands separate treatment. It is likely that 
some measure of integration occurs fortuitously. It is possible that 
occasionally it may be deliberately sought. In either case the tension 
between the complementary but largely antithetic requirements of 
each department of teaching may be overlooked. 


NOTES 
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A-LEVEL AND PASS DEGREE IN PHYSICS 


J. P. G. RICHARDS AND A. J. C. WILSON 


Department of Physics, 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff 


FroM the considerable number of articles on university entrance 
requirements and selection procedures that have appeared in the 
Universities Quarterly and elsewhere during the last ten years or 
s0, it would seem that the most widely favoured method of selection 
is the one which has regard to each of the following: the G.C.E. 
advanced-level mark, an interview conducted by a member of the 
university staff, and a headmaster’s report. The over-optimism of 
many headmasters together with the inadequacy of the ten-minute 
interview tend to make the advanced-level mark the overriding 
criterion; furthermore, it is the ability to score marks in written 
examinations rather than ability to impress at interviews that will 
ultimately decide the student’s level of undergraduate attainment. 

The advanced-level mark itself is not generally regarded as a 
good indicator of university ability for several reasons. A bare pass 
(40 per cent) represents an entirely arbitrary level of achievement, 
a level that is probably declining since the pass-mark is adjusted 
by many examining boards to pass a fixed fraction (about two- 
thirds) of the candidates each year. The number of advanced-level 
candidates per year is increasing rapidly because of the national 
policy for extending higher education, particularly in the sciences, 
and perhaps the existing Burnham ‘points’ arrangement which has 
tecently been discussed in the correspondence columns of The 
Times. Increased numbers (beyond those attributable to increased 
population) must necessarily result in a decline in average ability 
(or as Mr. Amis so succinctly puts it, ‘more means worse’); conse- 
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quently a lowering of the real value of the pass mark must be ex- 
pected. We were presumably getting most of the ‘cream’ before 
the increases began to take place. 

Most institutions—apart from those conducting their own com- 
pulsory entrance examinations—are forced to rely on the advanced- 
level mark and to use it as best they can. It is therefore of interest to } 
try to find the extent to which the picture of the student’s ability 
as presented by his advanced-level performance changes during his 
subsequent university career; in other words, to estimate how good 
as a predictor of success at university examinations is the advanced- 
level mark. 


We have recently tried to make some assessment of this in the ; 


physics department at the University College of South Wales and |- 


Monmouthshire, where we are to a great extent concerned with 


pass-degree candidates. Honours candidates are selected from the} — 


best of those who qualify for a pass degree in the minimum time 
(two years after entry with advanced-level passes), and are com- 
paratively few in number. (A proposal is now under consideration 
whereby the selection would be made after one post-Intermediate 


year.) There are also many students in ‘service’ courses (intermediate | — 


and subsidiary) for whom physics is not a main degree subject. 
We have hitherto been able to accept for our pass-degree course 


all candidates possessing the minimum entrance qualification | On 
(advanced-level passes in physics and mathematics), but it is now | inte 
clear that the future demand for places is almost certain to exceed | eve 
the supply and that selection will become necessary; this was an | Us | 
added reason for the present survey. me: 

Our investigation took the form of a comparative study of the} lev. 
performances of students at the advanced-level and degree examina-| sele 
tions. Little correlation could be found between the actual marks} nu 


obtained, so a simple pass/fail classification at the degree examina- 


tion was used. in |] 

The performance (pass or failure at first attempt) of all students} f 
who entered the pass-degree physics course in the five years 1954-58} anc 
inclusive (and thus sat the examination for the first time in 1956-60)} inte 
was surveyed, and the results are shown in the accompanying table. | lev 


The first line, for example, relates to students who entered the course 
during the period stated with an advanced-level mark in the range 


— 


‘OW 


40 to 44 per cent inclusive, and shows that of the 9 students in this} Mal 


category (representing 7 per cent of the total intake), only 4 (44 per}! 
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cent) qualified for the pass degree in physics at the first attempt. 
The figures suggest that the probability of passing the degree 
examination is almost constant at about 40 per cent for advanced- 
level marks below about 55 per cent, but increases to 70—80 per 
cent above 60 per cent. 

The table shows a high failure rate, which has been causing con- 
cern both inside and outside the department, but the pass list would 
not begin to show marked improvement unless candidates obtain- 
ing less than about 55 per cent at the advanced level were excluded. 














No. of students qualifying 
No. of students for pass degree in minimum 
time 
Advanced-level Percentage of Percentage of 
mark range Actual total intake Actual group 

9 1% o 44% 
45-49% 18 14% 8 44% 
50-54% 30 24% 11 37% 
55-59% 26 21% 13 50% 
19 15% 14 74% 
65-69 % 11 9% 9 82% 
10+ % 13 10% 11 85% 
Totals 126 100% 70 56% 











On the basis of current figures this would mean halving our present 
intake and would therefore be clearly undesirable. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the expected excess of candidates in the future will enable 
us to combine a planned expansion with a more stringent require- 
ment for entry. In the meantime, it would seem that an advanced- 
level mark in the range 40—55 per cent provides no real basis for 
selection and it may well be that the larger part of the increased 
numbers in the future will fall within this range. 

A comparison of performance in advanced-level mathematics and 
in pass-degree physics gave very similar results. There seems to be 
a fairly close correlation between advanced-level marks in physics 
and mathematics among our students. We were therefore very 
interested to read that Professor Wright Baker’ regards an advanced- 
level mathematics mark of 55 per cent as a ‘reasonable requirement’. 

It thus appears that a mark of about 55 per cent is a desirable 
lower limit for prospective university entrants in physics and 
mathematics. The standard should be carefully watched from year 
to year, especially during this period of expansion, and those 
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examining boards that use the ‘self-normalizing’ process, whereby a 
fixed proportion of passes are granted annually, should consider 
whether their procedure is adequate to maintain the present 
standard. The recently published report of the Secondary School 
Examinations Council? recommends the introduction of a modified 


S paper designed to test potential rather than attainment. This | 


would undoubtedly be of assistance in selecting small numbers of 
high-grade students for direct entry into the first year of an honours 
course. However, under the Council’s proposals those candidates 
in the two lowest pass grades would not be eligible for the addi- 
tional classification, and the S paper would thus be of little help in 
the problem of selection considered here. 


NOTES 


; 1 co tm Baker. ‘Clearing-house or Interview?’ Universities Quarterly, Vol. 
4, i, 1960. 
2 Third Report of the Secondary School Examinations Council. H.M.S.O., 1960. 


UNIVERSITY AND STUDENT RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS 


THE following abstracts form the second group in a series which 
is being presented by the Research Unit for Student Problems, 
University of London Institute of Education. They are examples 
of the different kinds of work which is being carried out in this field, 
both in this country and America. 


1. ‘Degree Class and Attainment in Scientific Research’, by Liam 
Hudson. British Journal of Psychology, vol. 51, no. 1, 1960. 


Although not the sole criterion used, great importance is attached 
to the class of first degree obtained by a candidate for a grant for 
postgraduate scientific research. However, no systematic study has 
been made of the validity of this criterion. Is there a positive 
relation between degree class and ability in scientific research? 

Four groups of eminent British scientists were compared with 
control groups, with regard to the class of degree they had obtained. 
The eminent scientists were Fellows of the Royal Society and 
Doctors of Science who had graduated from Oxford or Cambridge 
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. 
during the period 1920-1939. (Those who were F.R.S.’s and 


D.Sc.’s were placed in the fomer category; thus the four categories 
were independent.) Control groups were devised by matching each 
F.R.S. with a research scientist of the same sex, who read the same 
subject, and who graduated in the same year from the same 


university, but who had not yet been elected to the Royal Society. 


A similar procedure was used with the D.Sc.’s. 

If selection for research is predominantly in terms of degree 
class, and if degree class is positively related to research ability, 
there should be a higher proportion of good degrees among F.R.S.’s 
and D.Sc.’s than among scientists who have achieved neither dis- 
tinction. The main findings of the research, however, were as follows: 
(i) neither the Cambridge F.R.S.’s nor the Cambridge D.Sc.’s had 
better degree classes than their respective control groups; (ii) 
although Cambridge F.R.S.’s. were roughly three times as numerous 
as those from Oxford, they were far less likely to have first class 
degrees, and (iii) F.R.S.’s of both universities gained considerably 
better degrees than the D.Sc.’s. 

There would seem to be good grounds for scepticism as to the 


‘value of the Oxford and Cambridge degree class for predicting 


research ability in science. The Oxford system would appear to reject 
fewer potentially outstanding candidates than the Cambridge one, if 
examinations are to be used for the selection of research scientists. 


2. ‘Social-Psychological Theory for Selecting and Guiding College 
Students’, by Joshua A. Fishman. American Journal of Socio- 
logy, vol. 66, no. 5, 1961. 


Faced by the need to choose their students from a growing number 
of applicants coming from a wide variety of educational and social 
backgrounds, American colleges have come increasingly to depend 
on the use of objective selection tests. Something like a thousand 
studies have been carried out in the last twenty-five years to validate 
and improve selection techniques; but little has been done to develop 
a theoretical framework for studying the interaction of college 
environment and student population. 

Selection and guidance studies may be analysed in terms of their 
use of intellective and non-intellective predictors and criteria of col- 
lege performance. The usual intellective predictors are aptitude and 
intelligence test scores and high school grades; examples of non- 
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intellective predictors are interviews, biographical information and 
inventories of study-habits. Similarly, college grades constitute intel. 
lective criteria, and extra-curricular activities and personality adjust- 
ment are non-intellective criteria. The vast majority of studies—over 
90 per cent—are concerned with intellective criteria alone. This is 
partly because the non-intellective aims of a university education are 
more controversial in character. 

High school grades and standardized aptitude or achievement tests 
involve non-intellective factors to a greater extent than is often 
realized. It is not surprising that they are the best predictors of college 
grades, since these two are indices of many of the same factors. The 
school grades in fact constitute ‘mixed’ rather than purely intellec- 
tive predictors. 

A theoretical framework can be constructed for studying the effect 
on the student of his college, taking into account the possibility of 
individual development on the part of the student and a difference of 
environment as between high school and college. Nine different 
models can be deduced for predicting intellective criteria. In only 
one, where the individual is assumed not to have changed in the 
transition from high school to college and the high school and college 
environments are the same, are intellective predictors sufficient. In 
the other cases, the use of some additional non-intellective factor is 
required, whether individual or concerned with the college environ- 
ment. 

It is suggested that the study of prediction be set aside for a time 
in favour of the study of how different kinds of students make differ- 
ent uses of different college environments. 


3. ‘The Development of Identification with an Occupation’, by 
Howard S. Becker and James W. Carper. American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 61, no. 4, 1956. 


This paper is concerned with the specification of the processes by 
which a young adult comes to identify himself with a specialized 
occupation as he passes through a set of training institutions. The 
analysis is made in terms of the concepts of career, self-image and 
identity, and is based on interviews with male graduate students in 
physiology, mechanical engineering and philosophy in a large state 
university. The interviews sought information on the individual’s 
feeling of work identity, and the changes taking place in it. 
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Most of the physiology students had originally hoped to enter 
the medical profession, and indeed many of them still hoped to be 
accepted for medical school on their second attempt at entry. 
Entering physiology students had little idea of the real nature of 
the field, and only acquired a notion of its problems and research 
techniques as the year progressed. Eventally they joined the ‘clique’ 
of more advanced students, got to know the various career openings 
and came to identify themselves as physiologists. 

In contrast, most engineers had chosen their occupation long 
before entering graduate school, and had a very strong identifica- 
tion with their subject. They had undertaken graduate training 
mostly to improve their job prospects; most left after one year, 
without going on to take a higher degree. The organization of their 
work was such that student group relationships did not readily 
develop. These students’ identifications and goals did not change 
very much during the course. 

The philosophy students had generally come to identify them- 
selves as intellectuals with wide interest at some time in their 
college career, and seemed to have entered this graduate department 
chiefly because they did not wish to become too specialized yet felt 
the need for a higher degree. They had only limited contact with 
their professors, and their friends tended to be scattered among the 
different departments; thus a specialized identity was not readily 
acquired. As they neared the end of their course and faced the prob- 
lem of finding a job, they came to accept other people’s identifica- 
tion of them as philosophers. They did not change their basic 
identification much during their graduate training, but rather 
deepened their commitment to the intellectual life. 

The authors discuss the question of identity-formation in different 
departments in terms of the ways in which participation in various 
kinds of organized groups affects experience, and through this the 
self-image. In particular, the three kinds of group concerned are: the 
informal peer group (student clique); the apprenticeship relation- 
ship with professors; and the formal academic structure of the 
university, involving courses, grades and degrees. 








REVIEWS 


Toynbee’s Much Ado 


A Study of History: Volume XII, Reconsiderations. ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Oxford University Press. 45s. 


Maybe it was culpable subjectivity, but I approached this book 
with a prejudice in its favour. Something like an anti-Versailles 
attitude towards Germany in the 1920’s made me hope Toynbee had 
made an effective ‘Response’ to the ‘Challenge’ held out to him by 
the dozens of eminent critics active in almost all the humanities. 
Certainly, the previous volumes have provided a background vulner- 
able to ‘Challenge’ and unamenable to an easy ‘Response’. In the 
issue of Toynbee ‘contra mundum’ he could not adhere to his pre- 
vious ideas in totality and hope for a happy outcome, and, indeed 
does not try to do so, preferring ‘to withdraw and return’. The with- 
drawal is not always orderly, though allegedly according to plan; and 
the return often suggests that the tactics of withdrawal were made to 
put the ‘challengers’ off their guard. Few of Toynbee’s admirers 
would admit this, yet it seems hard to resist the conclusion that there 
is a good deal of cunning mixed in with the desire to get at the true 
nature of Reality. Jesuit influence on British men born in 1889 and 
privileged to receive a Classical education would appear to have 
been greater than might have been supposed. The more abject the 
‘Rout’ the better the ‘Rally’ must have been the motto inspiring this 
wordy defence of what in essentials is indefensible. My sympathy, 
then, was rapidly reduced as the text meandered along from point to 
point, giving place at times to the irritated boredom usually experi- 
enced in foreign railway trains when crossing vast plains. The 
chapters like the villages have different titles, but are really all the 
same—creations of the same basic culture; victims of the same relent- 
less government. In the presentation of the arguments the self- 
flagellation stage (humble admission of ‘rout’) comes first, followed 
closely by a ‘peccavi, sed’ section, and capped by an ‘I was right after 
all’ crescendo, which slips out each time with the apparent innocence 
of which the deeply religious alone are capable. But, Toynbee’s hard 
cases are too hard and his special pleading too special. This ‘Much 
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Ado About Everything’ will convince only those already enrolled in 
the great cause and not in need of an apologia. 

Chapter and verse abound to such an extent that selection of 
appropriate examples to sustain the charges levelled provides no 
problem. Needless to say, not all the discussion is conducted in the 
way described, though a large proportion of that concerned with the 
basic arguments is, and in comparison with the straightforward treat- 
ment of detail should receive by far the greater stress. After an 
Introduction similar in tone to the outpourings of some wayward 
Communist repenting of his lapses, there follows a long chapter of 
‘Philosophical Considerations’. In it Toynbee ranges from lengthy 
statements of the obvious to quite extraordinary patches of discus- 
sion, which prove conclusively that the flyleaf doctrine of ‘he that 
heareth reproof getteth understanding’ is not part of ‘Absolute 
Reality’, if what is heard goes in one ear only to go out of the other. 
Why admit one tends to be rash in argument, if no practical effect 
follows and the same old dogmatizing about ‘the uniformity found in 
Reality’, and the confusion between the limited generalizations of 








historians and the rules of metahistory dominate the pages? Toynbee 
misunderstands what ordinary history is about; failing to realize that 
‘mapping valleys’ must precede, or rather form part of, the mapping 
of the ‘earth’s surface’. He is like a man, who lacking the means and 
interest to build a perfect floor for any one room decides to build a 
skyscraper—starting at the top. The findings of the American Social 
Research Council would appear, for some reason unstated, to inspire 
» him with especial confidence, for several times when faced a difficult 
problem its views are quoted as though a complete answer to any- 
thing Geyl, Kohn, or anyone else has said. Most deplorable of all, 
perhaps, is the unfolding of arguments as though they are in opposi- 
tion to his critics when, in fact, they have applied them against him. 
For example, the account of how to follow up apparent analogies 
might well have formed part of one of Geyl’s telling sorties. Whatever 
Toynbee’s honesty of purpose may be, it is still unfortunately true 
that on fundamental arguments this volume does not show any 
marked improvement on its predecessors and he remains essentially 
a Walter Mitty in the world of logic. 

Through the mists of ‘Absolute Reality’, through the preaching of 
objectivity in the manner of someone trying to convince himself as 
much as his readers, Toynbee manages to squeeze out some 
extremely relevant and useful ideas and puts them very well. Among 
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other things he stresses the difficulty of mutual comprehension 
between rationalists and those termed ‘trans-rationalists’; rightly 
pointing to the need on the part of the former for something more 
than an appreciation of the cultural role of religion. Men of the 
Trevor-Roper stamp, taking a gentlemanly broad sweep of what 


Toynbee would regard as a seventeenth century ditch, discount too | 


much the force of Faith and wrap themselves in speculations as to 
how many gentry were rising or falling on the end of a jabbing 
economic needle. This is twopenny-halfpenny stuff, taking one no 
further than the crudity of Stalin when he asked: ‘How many divi- 
sions has the Pope?’ Others too, more devoted to minutiae, do the 
same, and dribble down the field of history into the next ditch, where 
many an industrious minnow of the Cracow-Manchester species is all 
too ready with denunciations of religion and morality. High Church- 
manship is dead where money talks; ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ are as 
nothing amidst the subtleties of dishonourable connection. With 
Toynbee, however, every good patch has weeds. Not only are the 
‘trans-rationalists’ not attacked along with their protagonists, but he 
himself soon sweeps off into ‘Mish-mashese’. Gone are all the care- 


fully explained admonitions on context, proportions, simplifications, 7 


emphases and the like, and we are off once more on the switchback 
railway of ‘Reality’. The hazards prove unusually alarming, for the 


principal passenger can change the gauge at will, go both ways at | i 


once and, if really pressed, extend the line ad infinitum. 
Doubtless archaeological discoveries have had profound effects on 
previous interpretations of early civilizations, but the tinkerings made 


to the vast array of the system make no difference to the fact that by } i 


and large Toynbee adheres to his classifications. It is all very well to 
cry ‘mea culpa’ on matters of detail, yet they are only details and the 
fundamental faults remain largely ignored. The old terms of art are 
employed as though expressive of self-evident truth, and amidst all 
the talk about the methods of natural science there is but scant under- 
standing of their true significance. One of the oddest aspects of the 
whole of the Study of History is the extent to which things most men 
would use as temporary private touchstones, or as possible ones, are 
set down in full in the final text. Scientists do very often approach 
phenomena with hypotheses in mind, and so should the best his- 
torians. Nevertheless, this should be only a beginning, with the pros- 
pect of its abandonment never out of view, should the evidence not 
fit in the pattern. Toynbee has the hypotheses, as indeed he should, 
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but pours them on to paper after what at best is often a curiously 
one-sided examination of the evidence relevant to them. Scientists 
have to do better than that, particularly in the applied sphere, where 
aeroplanes have to fly and precision instruments have to be precise. 
So much of these Reconsiderations, like the self-contradictory 
\ volumes they are intended to clean up, consists of the maintenance of 
hypotheses contrary to and even without the evidence. Many asser- 
tions are not subject to evidence because they are by their very nature 
chimeras and do not belong to the world of history. Others are 
pertinent to history, yet suffer from a paucity of support so great as 
to make them idle, except as part of stimulating after-dinner discus- 
‘sions. The basic drawback for Toynbee is not, surely, that he 
attempted the impossible, but that his tendency is: “When in doubt, 
say “Yes”.’ In other words no gaps must be left, a system must be 
made, even at the cost of resorting to romantic dogmatism. This just 
will not do. History cannot be run like the suspension of Mahomet’s 
coffin—by will power, but on evidence, in so far as it is presented to 
the public as something approximating to the truth. 

No one could deny that Toynbee has courage. He should, though, 
‘apply his maxim about irreverence (that it must be selective) to its 
use. Bold guesses are often extremely helpful things, and one of the 
main points in favour of the whole of the great work, this volume 
included, is the way in which it obliges the reader to embark on hard 
thinking if he is to stick the course. It is imperative all the same 
| that the category of ‘guess’ should not become obscured in a bout of 
‘enthusiasm. In this issue is bound up the question of whether a man 
is, or is not, a true historian. For such, it is desirable that the imagina- 
tion be bold, but subject always to the cold douche of reason. The 
final outcome—the history—may then be tentative. Toynbee, for 
reasons, or more accurately feelings, best known to himself is always 
tushing off to Mahomet’s coffin. 

Whilst the value of mere stimulation is perhaps over-estimated and 
no work depending on that alone can be very good history, another 
facet of academic courage is present here and does the author much 
credit at all but the most important structural levels. This is the 
willingness to study and write about a wide range of subjects. Guesses 
are still greatly in evidence, yet much intelligent discussion of detail 
within a national history remains. Needless to say, the best results 
emerge where the evidence is most plentiful and the scope for ‘Mr. 
Toad’ driving minimal. How very refreshing it all is in comparison 
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with those who not only ditch themselves in one century, but hedge 
too much into a single decade of the history of one country. The 
refreshment increases when one bears in mind the neurotic 
denouncers of writing ‘too much’ (meaning, ‘more than almost noth. 
ing’); who laud the study of continuous British history, yet forbid one 
thoughts on it; at least, on paper. Especially valuable in these more 
modest spheres is the discussion of the Jewish dilemma between 
nationalism and universalist internationalism. Whilst it is probably 
true that he paints Zionism far too blackly in equating it with 
National Socialism, and forgets the dirty side to any successful 
nationalist movement coping with a Great Power, there is weight in 
the comparison with the sort of nationalism many have come to 
condemn. A large proportion of those applauding the progressive. 
ness of Israel and the backwardness of the Arabs little realize they 
share something in common with the Prussian attitude to Slavs. Use. 
ful too is the exposure of the Arab nationalists’ claim that they are 
moving into a culture of their own, when in fact precisely the opposite 
tendency is in the ascendant. 

This is not to say that there is no muddle in the detailed discus. 
sions, though the association of the ‘West’ with non-Communist 
Europe alone is something of which Toynbee finally contrives to be 
‘Not Guilty’; and that is one of the most elementary errors of some 
of the most prominent of his critics. 

In fine, Toynbee has reconsidered a great deal, but with a highly 
developed sense of self-justification. Some minor reconstructions of 
less important parts of the great machine have taken place, and 
numerous spare parts been brought into use. Nevertheless, the 
leopard-mechanic has not changed his spots and confessions of error 
relate only to venial sin. Whether it is in labouring the obvious, or 
making us read a chapter like a Rylistic nightmare, or pontificating 
on the supposed Syriac civilization, this volume, like the others, is 
rather futile. Apart from the considerations mentioned above, which 
save the whole volume from damnation, the Reconsiderations make 
just another instance of Toynbee trying to prove respectability by 
donning great numbers of transparent clothes. Such is the fate of a 
“trans-rationalist’. 

MICHAEL HURST 
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Organization Man 
The Long Revolution. RAYMOND WILLIAMS. Chatto & Windus, 30s. 


Readers of Culture and Society were introduced to the ‘long 
revolution’ in a final chapter which was frankly speculative and 
} somewhat uneasily related to what came before it. Readers of the 
present book will learn that it has been ‘planned and written as a 
continuation of the work begun’ in the earlier, much of it indeed 
drafted before that work was published. The information is valuable; 
for it suggests a far greater coherence in Mr. Williams’ intentions 
that many will be able to read into the finished product. Culture and 
} Society, for all the pedantry of its helplessly one-sided approach to 
the theme proclaimed portentously in its title, followed a more or less 
comprehensible path—at least until the last chapter. Very much of 
The Long Revolution, on the other hand, looks like the accumulated 
(but unsorted) notes of a remarkably wide if rather indiscriminate 
reading. 

One may fancy, in fact, that it has been written by a committee of 
several Williamses, commissioned, suitably enough, to provide essays 
in honour of the author of Culture and Society—on the occasion, 
no doubt, of its publication. Williams One starts off much in the 
manner of that author, with an anthology of popular quotations 
from Aristotle, Sidney, Shelley and Coleridge. He then transfers 
from the theorists of poetry to the theorists of society; and the remain- 
ing chapters of Part I give us some very stern, official-sounding inter- 
pretations of how we do, and, more especially, how we have been 
thought to, organize our lives. Williams Two is more amiable: his 
offering consists of some potted histories of such socially relevant 
but well-worked topics as education, popular reading and the press. 
Nearly all the information summarized in these chapters is more or 
less readily available elsewhere, in much more detail and conse- 
quently in a range within which the reader can find his own bearings. 
Some of it may appear new: I found the chapter on the growth of 
Standard English the most interesting, because I happened to know 
less about this subject than about the others. In this sense Williams 
Two is perhaps doing something useful in acting as one possible 
junction where reports on different aspects of the progress of society 
may meet and be shunted off in fresh directions, occasionally with 
fresh loads of material. The only piece of original research he has 
done appears to be on the ‘social history of English writers’, a 
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chapter which would have been more conveniently presented as a 
series of tables: here we find collected statistics (drawn from the 
D.N.B.) on the social origin, kind of education and ‘method of 
living’ (a phrase obviously provided by Williams One) of English 
authors through the ages. This ‘pioneer’ survey, as it has been called, 
leads to such momentous conclusions as that 


it is impossible to accept the extreme view, still held by some people, | 
that the growth of a national literature is wholly autonomous, 
unaffected by variations in institutions, audiences, social and educa- 
tional opportunity, and available methods of living. 


A more secure sense of history might have resulted in rather more | 
progress and rather less reiteration. 

Incidentally it must be Williams Two, with his jackdaw approach 
to literary evidence, who is responsible for cutting out all references 
in the quotations and providing instead an infuriating book-list in 
which all the authors knowingly appear only as surnames, and their 
books without either publisher or date. I happen to know that 
Williams (Culture and Society) is not the same as Williams (Danger- 
ous Estate); 1 should guess that Young (Conjectures on Original 
Composition) is different from Young (Doubt and Certainty in 
Science); but while most of us will manage ‘Marx’ and ‘Mill’ and even | 
‘Webb’ and ‘Read’, what about ‘Jones’ and ‘Jones’ and ‘Dobbs’ and 
‘Binns’ and ‘Smith’ and ‘Smith’ and ‘Smith’? 

Williams Three is a political reformer, on the whole a sympathetic | 
and interesting one. It may be as well to state here, since I find so 
much to dislike in Williams One, that I agree with most of the 
straight political views as well as many of the practical proposals 
offered in this last section of the book. As propaganda, it is, how- 
ever, likely to be found more persuasive by those who have already 
begun to think along similar lines than by those still awaiting con- 
version. The fact is that this writer has been given nothing like | 
enough space to establish his grounds and develop his conclusions. 
It is no doubt assumed that the sociological chapters provided by 
Williams One will have done the first for him. In fact they are so 
theoretical, so ugly—and, indeed, so largely irrelevant—that one has 
to forget them in order to attend properly to the many intelligent and 
humane suggestions and observations made at the end. When, for 
example, we find a perceptive account of the effects on society of 
taking the market as a model for our social set-up, the discussion 
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could well be amplified to bring in more, and more compelling, con- 
temporary evidence: what will not help it at all is the implied refer- 
ence back to an abstract elaboration of ‘key-words’ like culture and 
society in terms of patterns, complexes and organizations. 

Nonetheless these first four chapters certainly seem the ones we 
are expected to set most store by. These are the theoretical frame- 
work in which we are to grasp the long revolution as a whole; and 
they fix the conditions under which any long look at our society is 
to be allowed. That these conditions are stultifying is a conclusion 
which gets less avoidable the more one reads. It is perhaps not very 
important that Mr. Williams’ fondness for long words goes to such 
lengths as to make the whole appearance of his pages more congested 
than those of most other writers, even in this field. It matters more 
that he is continually prone to translate interesting and potentially 
valuable observations into a jargon which, to judge by some ill- 
advised quotations, he has picked up from the sociologists. He 
remarks, for example, that ‘documentary analysis’ should relate 
works of art both to their own periods and to ours, ‘showing his- 
torical alternatives’. (Documentary analysis is Mr. Williams’ name 
for literary and artistic criticism.) This is not very original, though 
saying it again does not harm. But the generalization which follows 
makes a very different impression: 


The more actively all cultural work can be related, either to the whole 
organization within which it was expressed, or to the contemporary 
organization within which it is used, the more clearly shall we see its 
true values. Thus ‘documentary’ analysis will lead out to ‘social’ 
analysis, whether in a lived culture, a past period, or in the selective 
tradition which is itself a social organization. 


The depression induced by this begins of course with the dreariness 
of the language. But it is no accident that the word organization 
comes up three times in those two sentences, or that Mr. Williams 
sees cultural work as being used in the ‘contemporary organization’. 
He sees the works of the past primarily as records of the periods in 
which they were produced; and for him no society, no period—no 
human being, even—which cannot be presented as organized deserves 
serious consideration. Mr. Williams, in short, imposes his concep- 
tion, his pattern, from above; and our poor muddled, humdrum 
human scene has no chance with him. 

The degree of distortion to which this imposition commits Mr. 
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Williams in his descriptions of human activities comes out clearly 
in this passage (significantly enough from his chapter on the creative 
mind): 


Our actual human organization is for the purpose of communicating, 
and in art as in other kinds of communication—most notably sexual 
relationship, which is our fundamental communicating process, in 
which life is offered and accepted—the ability to communicate is not 
a matter of abstract qualities, such as feeling, intelligence, or will, but 
is rooted in certain whole patterns of organization: success or failure 
is a matter of the whole self. The various communication systems which 


human beings have developed make personal organization ever more { 


varied and complex. The special attachments of particular individuals 
to certain kinds of communication, the selection of certain classes of 
means which they value highly and in which they are capable of becom- 
ing highly skilled, are forms of growth within the great range of 


genetic variety and social inheritance and experience. We cannot say / 


that art is a substitute for other kinds of communication, since when it 
is successful it evidently communicates experience which is not 
apparently communicable in other ways. We must see art, rather, as an 
extension of our capacity for organization: a vital faculty which allows 
particular areas of reality to be described and communicated. 


This is a hideous way to write about people: it is hard to believe that 
what we have here isn’t a description of a complicated piece of 
machinery which has slipped a little. For this is more than a preten- 
tious statement of a simple proposition (though a great deal of Mr. 
Williams’ verbiage is in fact just that). It is central to Mr. Williams’ 
whole approach to human problems, needs and opportunities that 
he should write about them in this way, and it is instructive to note 
the importance taken on by certain of his ‘key-words’—communica- 
tion, purpose, system—in fixing the forms in which Mr. Williams’ 
views his raw material (a phrase which in this connexion he speci- 
fically repudiates, though it seems appropriate enough from his 
angle). Above all there is organization, which moves from meaning 
something not necessarily more harmful than ‘make-up’ or the 
manner in which an experience comes to us (‘our actual human 
organization’), through the idea of our making a personal arrange- 
ment of our own lives, to the point where (a page later) he can speak 
of successful communication depending on ‘the organization of 
audiences as well as artists’, where the context makes it clear that 
some quasi-military ordering is implied. 
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it may seem incredible that anyone should speak of our most 
delicate relationships and feelings in this terrible fashion, where art 





(and no doubt sex too) become ‘special attachments . . . to certain 
kinds of communication’, ‘forms of growth’ sounding like some 
monstrous cancer; but it must be assumed that Mr. Williams has 
learned from the psychologists and anthropologists, among whom he 
reads so widely, that degree of detachment from his subject in which 
he forgets altogether the smell of flesh and blood. Quoting Fromm, 
‘Mr. Williams observes how the family can be seen as ‘the com- 
|munity’s agent in creating [a] desired social character in individuals’. 


If it is successful, the individual’s social activity will be at one with 
his personal desires, for the social character ‘internalizes external 
necessities and thus harnesses human energy for the task of a given 
economic and social system’. The individual, in such a case, comes to 
» ‘act according to what is necessary for him from a practical stand- 
point, and also to give him satisfaction for his activity psychologically’. 





Presumably it’s just tough if things don’t work out like this, for the 

onomic and social system clearly takes pride of place. It must be 
ere that the sociologists come to learn their organized spontaneity; 
nd I can find no evidence that Mr. Williams has anywhere under- 
stood the need to part company with them. 

The same tendency can be plainly seen in Mr. Williams’ discussion 
of culture, which is started afresh in this book. That his attitude is 
almost exclusively literary will surprise no-one who has felt the dead 
weight of literary records in Culture and Society. During the long 
revolution, people express their culture solely in the newspapers and 
novels to which Mr. Williams instinctively turns. It is characteristic 
that he should see three possible ‘categories in the definition of cul- 
ture’. These are the ‘ideal’ (a system of absolute and unchanging 
values), the ‘documentary’ (‘the body of intellectual and imaginative 
work, in which, in a detailed way, human thought and experience 
are variously recorded’), and the ‘social’ (‘a description of a particular 
way of life’). It-is a slight measure of grace that the records should be 
moted as ‘various’; but, as in his previous book, Mr. Williams’ evi- 
dence remains obstinately literary, and prevents his seeing that a 
sensitive account of a real culture would absorb all these categories 
(and much more) and find no need to insist on the distinctions. Such 
a view of culture would be able to bring the searching after finer 
values, and the art (no longer regarded merely as documentary), into 
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much more intimate contact with the life from which they grew. Butlfor t 
it would of course make a picture much more blurred, allowing for gener 
none of the sharp definitions on which Mr. Williams so much relies.\speak 
He would, he says, define the ‘theory of culture’ as could 


the study of relationships between elements in a whole way of life. The} . 
analysis of culture is the attempt to discover the nature of the organiza- lies 1 
tion which is the complex of these relationships. Analysis of particular of wh 
works or institutions is, in this context, analysis of their essential kind}!t mig 
of organization, the relationships which works or institutions embody¥o dr 
as parts of the organization as a whole. A key-word, in such analysis, — 
pattern: it is with the discovery of patterns of a characteristic kind thatjng r 
any useful cultural analysis begins, and it is with the relationships be-\qyick 
tween these patterns, which sometimes reveal unexpected identities|s.q | 
and correspondences in hitherto separately considered activities, some- 
times again reveal discontinuities of an unexpected kind, that general 
cultural analysis is concerned. 





\dence 
attem 
Now anyone can seé that without his patterns Mr. Williams wouldjrgidi 
be lost: he is unable to see human actions in any other terms; an Th 
the word seems to increase the range of its reference with every _.1, 
appearance. We begin to suspect that Mr. Williams is something of af ga, 
bully, and that people and their businesses that don’t fit properly into} eq, 
a pattern or a category had better trim their sails, or be dismissed as} _ ger 
at best eccentric and at worst anti-social (the deepest eee 
ven 
surely, they could suffer). squat 
What—and whom—is this extraordinary book intended for? Its|_: 
human target seems to be very ill-defined. The dreadful humourless- 
ness of those unreadably thick chapters at the start will daunt any 
but the most malicious curiosity: they seem indeed designed to con- Nai 
found the ignorant and appal the free. It is admittedly true that many Ra 
of the points made with such tortuous emphasis turn out to be plati- all tc 
tudes which no-one who tries to read this kind of book for instruction hind | 
ought to remain unaware of; but the least sophisticated reader might 
be embarrassed by some of the ‘arguments’ brought out in the last 
chapter (where in fact Mr. Williams has so many good points to 
make)—arguments which smack more of platform oratory pro-; 
duced in the certainty that no-one will have time to think and answer 
back. It must damage the chances of Mr. Williams’ ‘political and 
social claims’ being taken seriously that he should blandly announce 


chan 


out. 





e 
and f 


that ‘the Conservative Party is still basically the party of the pro-jremar 
pertied and the controllers’, without doing something more to account 


being 
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| 
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Butfor the thirteen million votes that this party collected at the last 
3 for|general election. James once wrote of the peculiar virtue of Arnold’s 
‘lies.\speaking with ‘the impartiality of culture’. It is not a phrase which 
could possibly be used to describe this latest defender.* 

Thel Yet what human value there is in this unfortunate book certainly 
niza.jies in this last chapter. Here one does at times begin to get an idea 
cular}of what a ‘participating democracy’ might be like. But this, though 
kind|it might seem to be the raison d’étre of the whole book, is powerless 
bodyto draw it into any kind of unity. Williams One, who must have 
is, > aque the unconvincing introduction in some confusion after hav- 
| thating received the contributions of his collaborators, is clearly very 
s be-\quick to find what he is looking for. Others may be less easily satis- 
titlesified. The scheme appears to have been to describe the participating 
ome-ldemocracy (with the help of some logically dubious ‘scientific’ evi- 
mee \lence swallowed whole) along the lines of a creative act. But in the 

attempt Mr. Williams got hopelessly lost in his abstractions and his 
ouldfrigidities. 
an 
ver 
of a 





The truth about a society, it would seem, is to be found in the actual 
relations, always exceptionally complicated, between the system of 
\ decision [politics], the system of communication and learning [art and 
Into} education], the system of maintenance [economics] and the system of 
ed as} generation and nurture [bringing up children]. 


HOM Even when we translate this into normal English (the phrases in 
9 qrCtuare brackets certainly don’t mean Jess than Mr. Williams’), we’re 
on ill left with a pretty dry picture—and a pretty dismal outlook. If, 
-anvis I think it does, a participating democracy offers all of us the best 
chance we have to enrich our lives, it’s a pity Mr. Williams hasn’t 

bases “\given himself more opportunity to develop the sensible proposals at 
3 the end of his book. If, on the other hand, it’s a matter of editing us 
P ll to the patterns and systems and organizations of Mr. Williams 


ction p . : : : 
“2 re and his sociological friends, then I for one must ask to be included 
em out. 
> last 
its to A. H. GOMME 
pro-; 
iswer 
| and 
yunce * Mr. Williams is uneasily fond of making hurried asides to soften his rigidities 
and partialities of utterance. Once, writing about the future of newspapers, he 
, pro-jremarks that ‘Of course there can be no question of any newspaper or mag§zine 


sount being forbidden to publish’. The extraordinary thing about this disclaimer is that a 
' \Participating democrat should feel the need to make it. 
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Heterogeneous University Material un: 
Universities in Transition. H. C. DENT. Cohen and West. 15s. Tre 
stu 


Harold Dent’s book of 176 pages is gracefully written, absorb-} of 
ing in its story, and inspiring in its challenge; it is short enough to/ yn 
read at a long sitting, and the typical university student might well} pri 
acquire from it that sense of gratitude and purpose that he so often} jn 
lacks. But, by beginning at Salerno and Bologna, it attempts too} wh 
much; the first of its three parts (Past) will be found in more reason-\ che 
able detail elsewhere, the second (Present) is of necessity a grave} (as 
and statistical affair, and one could wish that Future, which is; stre 
already alive with current problems, had formed the main body of} 17 
the book. Mr. Dent has produced a useful, even if sweeping) clu: 
history, which should be indexed; but the title is misleading—unless| nep 
‘transition’ has been the lot of the university since the eleventh vie 
century. Ww. 

Little, then, need be said of the first section, save to point out} and 
some of its mistakes, the oddest being that there were ‘fifty-nine} deg 
universities in England in 1939 (p. 59; this must show the influence on 1 
of the pagination! ). John Overall was not a bishop ‘three times over} of i 
(p. 41), as one of his two sees was the joint Coventry and Lichfield} inve 
The indented printing of alternate lines of The Prelude (p. 44) belies not 
its blank verse nature. Whatever was once intended of merely it; f 
Science at Bristol (p. 48), the College opened in 1876 with Literature’ exp 
in its curriculum and its title, thanks to the insistence of Jowett and| edu 
other staunch friends. Gresham College is surprisingly omitt T 
among the early endeavours, and Warrington among the eminent how 
nonconformist academies; but one would not miss whole familiag usef 
episodes of the Oxford story or of the stories ‘told so often’ (p. 46yin t 
and ‘so fully and admirably told’ (p. 47) of London and the cities\was 
Yet, despite the lack of space, the spirit of the times is caught and dent 
rationalized here, especially (p. 66) the grim days of the 1930sjsity’ 
with the provincial universities peopled by the undedicated but pure 
‘pledged’ teachers-to-be with their ‘normals’, and by others living of tion 
loans from councils; out of this ruck a few good students strode onwret 
austere, but the author is sure that the bulk entered with no ‘lovabool 
of learning’. Now would it not be strange if the same could be said (wh: 
of students in these changed times? shou 

Yet they will have little love of learning if they must see them) Vice 
selves in the gross terms of ‘a national investment’ (pp. 92, 101); 4of n 
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university is not a slot-machine, delivering at the drop of the 
Treasury sixpence exactly what is planned and expected. The 
; students of all universities save a couple will retain the selfishness 
sorb-} of the square peg in the round hole so long as they see themselves as 
zh tof underprivileged, but at least fully maintained (p. 110), in a ‘Red- 
well) brick’; on which word, a murrain. Another warping of outlook sets 
often} in when the student considers his own home ‘the worst place in 
s too} which to live’ (quoted without rancour, p. 143); if independence, 
ason-\ cheapness, and a position in ‘the main stream of university life’, are 
prave| (as on p. 143) the criteria, then flats are the answer, but the main 
ch is/ stream of university life flows through some rather Augean flats. 

dy of} The methods of selecting students are treated, as befits, incon- 
ping clusively. ‘Accrediting’ (p. 149) sounds the best—a benevolent 
inless} nepotism by people who are likely to be reliable. The short inter- 
venth\ view is rightly mentioned as useless; but the ‘House Party’ of the 
W.O.S.B. type, which is praised, is often the province of the glib 
it oul{and the groomed. The propaedeutic or diagnostic year, before the 
-nine} degree course starts, will seem to many an unwarrantable burden 
uence on the tax-payer who started on a job because he had to, made a go 
over} of it, and sees the students invested doing pretty well out of the 
ifieldj investment. This year reminds Mr. Dent of Keele (p. 150)— 
belieg not quite accurately, he admits—, and this is enough to recommend 
_— it; for he clearly admires Keele, and to him the only worth-while 
rature experiments since the war have been Keele and the institutes of 
tt andj education (p. 159). 

mitted| There are numerous statistical tables of progress, some showing 
ninenl how slight it has been; but the glosses on them are not always 
miliay useful—one might say of any subject that ‘the very small increase 
(p. 46in the proportionate number of entrants into the dental schools 
cities\was probably partly due to disinclination to enter the profession of 
ht and dentistry’. Sir James Mountford’s list of ‘causes external to the univer- 
1930s{sity’ for student failures is unfairly augmented (p. 154) by some 
-d bulpurely internal factors. There is the usual reticence about men- 
ing ontioning laziness, and one might add: amateur theatricals, often 
ode onwretchedly staged after weeks of preparation; unwillingness to buy 
) ‘lovabooks rather than motor-cycles or engagement-rings or nicotine; and 
De said (what the author leaves until p. 161) ‘Rag’, which in its scruffy folly 
should be abolished entirely. The ‘heterogeneous material’ (as the 
themj Vice-Chancellor of Manchester called it in 1959) is often unaware 
101i); 40f morals or manners or religion, rather than hostile to them; its 
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clothing is often unwholesome, its guide a form of drama composed 
as a record but taken as a directive. There will be twice as many 
misfits when students numbers are doubled; but no more, it seems 
from p. 151—the bottom of the academic bag will not dismay us 
unless we are looking for more ‘firsts’. On one point of student 
ethics the author is rightly uncompromising (p. 161)—the destruc- 
tion of vacations by greedy gainful employment; too many students 
admit that a few weeks as a sweating barman or a lazy labourer 
produce a reaction of extravagant frivolity, and the autumn returns 
with nothing accomplished. 

Few will oppose Mr. Dent’s strong plea for halls of resid- 
ence; even those who do will have in mind a barrack-block of 
bedsitters with a cafeteria and with close access to the academic 
and recreational facilities of the university. Whether the author 
hopes or expects a hall to take on the functions of a collegiate 
system, he suggests only lightly; but there is no reason why it should 
not, if it includes student and staff members of the main scholarly 
disciplines, amenities and graces of site and buildings, a chapel, a 
good library, the opportunity of peaceful study for every member, 
perhaps a few works of art worth handing on, and the willingness to 
create its own tradition of something more than passing port or 
bumping boats. For benefits such as these, ugly Victorian mansions 
and modern brick card-indexes simply will not do, and it may now 
seem to many a pity that the black towns were chosen for univer- 
sities at all, when medium-sized and small places—Shrewsbury, 
Kendal, Stamford, Alnwick—could have fulfilled the aesthetic 
requirements with advantage to student health and with benefit to 
the district. Professor Balchin’s 1958 list of suggested sites is sensi- 
tive here, though Weymouth seems somehow out of place and Bury 
St. Edmunds would have been more suitable than Ipswich. The 
‘irresistible magnet’ of London University (p. 96) is surely in part 
that of the city, its theatres and concerts and ‘life’, for who would 
truly wish to belong to a university of 22,000 almost unrelated 
souls? What, in fact, makes universities want to grow bigger and 
unwieldier, and what makes a Government insist that they should? 
The little empires extend, to the detriment of all else, when it is all 
the time apparent that the universities should be more, not bigger, 
and that such places as Colleges of Advanced Technology are 
partners in a common endeavour, not interlopers in an exclusive 
preserve. Mr. Dent warmly acknowledges the dignity of these 
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institutions, and sees them also as a means of keeping universities 
from swelling inordinately; but his other two methods are less 
agreeable. One is for the universities to shed their ‘professional’ 
subjects—a venerable idea, but one which would now impoverish 
and even shatter all the departments that touch on Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, and the rest, creating (in these four cases 
alone) an intolerable state of affairs for Philosophy, History, 
Biological Chemistry, Mathematics, and other studies. It is not to be 
thought of; and from his other proposal I altogether dissent—the 
foundation of Junior Colleges, gloomy details of which will be 
found on p. 131. 

He repeats his Observer criticism of the publish-or-perish attitude 
towards lecturers, and restates the just censure of fatuous ‘research’ 
that neglects the primary duty of teaching; the ‘administrative’ 
professor is spared (p. 168), but the system that so misuses him is 
not. The universities’ sense of their ‘moral obligation’ (p. 80) would 
be more obvious if their mission to teach could be upheld, and if 
local counsels of the A.U.T. could be less concerned with salaries 
and trade concessions. I should not want, as the author does (p. 
111), many more books on these problems; but this one is varied 
and honest, and its prophecies may come true. 

BasIL COTTLE 


Selecting the Few 


The Chosen Few. An examination of some aspects of university 
selection in Britain. w. D. FURNEAUX. Oxford University Press (for 
The Nuffield Foundation). 25s. 

G.C.E. and Degree. Part I. J. A. PETCH. N.U. Joint Matriculation 
Board. 

An inevitable result of the rapid increase in the number of candi- 
dates for university places is that more and more careful attention 
must be paid to the selection procedures used by universities. It 
might appear at first sight that simple questions, such as ‘Are these 
procedures fair?’, or ‘Are they efficient?’ can be asked and answered. 
But the two books here reviewed fully demonstrate that selection for 
University education is so complicated, and that accurate factual 
enquiry into it has begun so recently, that conclusions hastily drawn 
are unlikely to prove justified. 

The Secretary to the N.U.J.M.B., Dr. J. A. Petch, has provided a 
factual study of the relation between the Advanced Level G.C.E. 
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performance and the final Degree results of a group of 2,529 
N.U.J.M.B. candidates who took ‘A’ Level G.C.E. and entered 
universities in 1956, graduating (if they were successful) in 1959, 
Three hundred and one did not complete their courses, 130 failed 
Finals, and 2,098 graduated. Two comparisons are made. The first is 
a revealing comparison of the general performance of the candi- 
dates in all the subjects they took at ‘A’ Level with their final Degree 
Class. The difficulty of making such a comparison can readily be 
realized if we bear in mind that while the G.C.E. results of one 
Board may be ‘reasonably homogeneous’ (to quote Dr. Petch’s 
modest phrase) the degree results of a large number of universities 
in a large number of subjects will be published in a bewildering 
variety of ways. In this case some 42 different university courses, 
taken in most (if not all) the ‘Home’ universities had to be reduced to 
some consistency. A comparison starting with one university or one 
type of degree course, would involve using a heterogeneous set of 
G.C.E. results, making exact correspondence even more difficult. 
Dr. Petch’s first comparison reveals ‘a considerable measure of 
compatibility’ which Mr. T. Lewis, in a valuable mathematical 
appendix, works out at ‘the relatively high order of correlation, 0:4’. 

A second, and equally valuable comparison is made subject by 
subject, in fourteen different subjects, involving 976 candidates. This 
comparison reveals a somewhat smaller measure of compatibility, 
but the detail given, and the special cases of unexpectedly large dis- 
crepancies, are of great interest. Dr. Petch’s pamphlet may lend 
some support to the view that, statistically considered, ‘A’ Level 
results have some value as predictors of degree class, but it will 
effectively dispose of any uncritical assumption that we can expect 
a high degree of correspondence in any individual case. 

The Chosen Few is a much more ambitious and a rather less 
cautious approach to the whole problem of university selection. Dr. 
Furneaux is the Psychologist-in-Charge of the Nuffield Student 
Selection Unit of the Institute of Psychiatry of the University of 
London. The Unit was formed in 1948 to conduct a large-scale 
investigation into (1) the value of psychological tests as aids to 
University selection in Britain, and (2) the extent to which (i) test 
scores and (ii) examination results could be regarded as accurate 
predictors of the future success of students. 

Dr. Furneaux gives an account of the formation of the Unit, of its 
staffing (barely adequate to its task) and of its work. He reveals that 
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the University of Sheffield was the starting point of the Unit’s investi- 
gation and that the first step was to compile a list of schools from 
which the University of Sheffield drew students. These schools were 
approached and 280 in the first instance, and later a smaller number, 
agreed to participate in the investigation by allowing their senior 
pupils to be tested and to complete questionnaires, and by agreeing 
to provide additional information about their pupils. A follow-up 
of the pupils who applied for university places thus became possible, 
and further testing at the university stage (on a voluntary basis) 
also became possible for those who had been admitted to the 
University of Sheffield. Data too became available about the applica- 
tions of many of these pupils to other universities, and a picture 
emerged of ‘multiple applications’ and of the distribution of appli- 
cants’ preferences. The Unit found out how many applicants were 
finally qualified or unqualified for university admission, how many 
were eventually accepted or rejected, and by which universities; and 
what their subsequent degree results were. The information provided 
by the schools gave evidence about the socio-economic status of 
senior pupils and about the strength of their desire to enter a 
university, while the incidence of absence from school, study diffi- 
culties and difficulties due to the attitudes of families, was also 
revealed. In addition the schools gave estimates of such qualities as 
perseverance, ambition, academic ability and interests, and informa- 
tion about temperament and health. Two major enquiries on these 
lines took place, one based on those leaving school in 1950, and the 
other on those leaving in 1954. Testing was completed in 1955. 

Dr. Furneaux’s book, however, does not consist simply (or really 
at all) of a clear account of this investigation, with an orderly tabula- 
tion of the results. None of the test results are in fact yet available. 
The book is divided into two sections. The first is a survey of selec- 
tion problems, starting with school selection, dealing next with the 
mechanism of university selection, then with reserves of talent and 
future needs, next with the socio-economic status and characteristics 
of applicants, then with the validity of selection techniques and 
finally with a plan for an elaborate clearing house, using punched- 
card machines, which would itself constitute a research centre. This 
section of the book provides introductory information, much of it 
already familiar to most likely readers, discusses problems, provides 
tabulated information, drawing not only on some of the Nuffield 
Unit’s results, but also on other published sources, notably the 
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Early Leaving Report of the Central Advisory Council (1954) and 
the Kelsall Report (An enquiry into applications for admission to 
Universities, 1957), and finally leads to tentative conclusions which 
though of value are sometimes hasty and often admitted to be so by 
the author. The second section of the book contains a brief account 
of the development of the selection problem, and of the Nuffield 
Investigation, followed by four concentrated supplementary chap. 
ters on the statistical material which, while to some extent repeating 
what has gone before, yet go into much greater detail. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the book is clumsily arranged and 
difficult to read consecutively. The introduction tends to be two- 
thirds of the way through and the conclusions to be distributed 
between the beginning and the middle, while a good deal of essential 
matter is buried at the end. Nevertheless no-one who is interested in 
university selection problems can afford to neglect what Dr. 
Furneaux has to say. His discussion is acute and penetrating and the 
massive array of factual material is testimony to the tremendous 
industry which has gone into the preparation of what is after all 
only an introductory and interim report. The author is not con- 
cerned only to draw conclusions, but also to indicate problems and 
suggest the directions in which solutions may lie. In the process he 
asks many fundamental questions that it would take a generation’s 
research and enquiry to answer—if indeed they can be answered. 
Yet at times his way of expressing himself makes one wonder whether 
he is a little too anxious to be conclusive. 

The main technique employed in this book is the arithmetical 
analysis of statistical information derived either from national 
statistics or the large-scale Kelsall survey, or from the Nuffield Unit's 
sample. Some of the conclusions, however, do not appear to me to 
follow from this information, but somehow to be arrived at inde- 
pendently of it. As far as the actual process of selection is concerned, 
for instance, Dr. Furneaux says that G.C.E. Advanced Level results 
are better predictors than interviews and heads’ reports. He accepts 
the view that a probable correlation between G.C.E. ‘A’ Level and 
Degree results is about 0-5 (pp. 95 and 97) but at times he appears 
to accept a much higher figure. He says that in practice universities 
make most of their decisions before ‘A’ Level results are available. 
(Is this in fact true?) The universities therefore depend chiefly on 
interviews and heads’ reports. But I cannot find any tables of figures 
showing the correlation between interview assessments and Degree 
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| results, although on page 91 it is revealed that a correlation of 0-32 


was obtained by a sample comparison of heads’ reports on intellec- 
tual capacity with degree performance, while on p. 90 another 
analysis produced a correlation of 0-5. This information suggests 
that a more accurate way of expressing the matter is that heads’ 
reports and ‘A’ Level results may well be equally valuable but that 
no conclusive evidence of the value or lack of value of interviews is 
offered in this book (though it may exist elsewhere). The evidence for 
unreliability in university selection is the fact that universities’ 
preference for applicants do not agree, i.e. that some applicants who 
are rejected by one university are accepted by another and vice 
versa. But Dr. Furneaux admits that there are grounds for suppos- 
ing that the correlations between universities’ judgments may be as 
high as 0-6 for both Arts and Science students (p. 202), although he 
prefers a lower figure. Bearing in mind Dr. Petch’s approach to this 
sort of problem, one might suggest that because of the variety of 
university courses, some university selectors may in fact be estimat- 
ing an applicant’s suitability for a given course which they provide, 
and not for university work in general, and that rejection may some- 
times carry no more than this implication, if indeed it is not due to 
an actual shortage of places. If this is the case, rejection is an aspect 
of guidance, and does not necessarily imply an estimate of lack of 
general academic capacity. 

I am not suggesting that Dr. Furneaux’s discussion of this prob- 
lem is wrong, but merely that his conclusions—which lead to sug- 
gestions for an ultimate selection procedure which eliminates 
interviews and gives probably too much weight to G.C.E. results— 
may be over-simplified and over-hasty. Dr. Furneaux seems to 
believe, as Dr. Petch might very well not, that a ‘battery’ of selection 
techniques could be devised which would ensure a much more 
reliable selection system than exists at present, and that it would be 
possible for universities in the long run to feed a central registry 
with enough information to make selection without interview almost 
automatic, checked by the results of previous success or failure. It 
would appear in fact, if one may allow one’s imagination to follow 
this theme a little further, that an electronic computor could be 
established which would do the whole job, absorbing classified 
information about degree courses and the characteristics of those 
who passed and failed them, and using this information to accept or 
reject new applicants according to the correspondence of their 
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characteristics with those of previously successful candidates, 

We may recoil in horror from such a conception (which is 
admittedly several stages ahead of Dr. Furneaux’s project for a 
mechanized clearing house), but it does not follow that we ought to 
reject the view that university selection techniques can and should 
be improved. The universities are now committed to some kind of 
clearing house. This will mean that statistical information about 
admissions will become readily available, from which conclusions 
will inevitably be drawn, some on the lines of those outlined by Dr. 
Furneaux. As he points out, many universities already possess 
information from which important conclusions about the value of 
different methods of selection could be drawn. It is to be hoped that 
more studies on this subject will be made and that this book, which 
is one of the few pioneer works on the subject, will be widely studied 
and critically considered. The very boldness of some of its argu- 
ments should provoke further discussion and enquiry. 

It is a pity that the arrangement of The Chosen Few makes it a 
difficult task to read it, and a pity too that so many topics are 
included (such as the selection of children for selective secondary 
and sixth-form education, the estimates of available numbers of 
university applicants, and part of the discussion of the effects of 
socio-economic status) which could very well have been dealt with 
more effectively and more thoroughly in a separate publication, and 
for which the author has drawn not on the Nuffield Unit’s investi- 
gation, but upon material which is readily available elsewhere. Dr. 
Furneaux’s book encourages us to look forward with great interest 
to the publication of more of the Nuffield Student Selection Unit’s 
findings. 

J. P. Tuck 


Sampling the Grammar School 


The Living Tradition. FRANCES STEVENS. Hutchinson, 35s. 


This study of the ‘social and educational assumptions of the 
grammar school’ presents the appearance of an objective survey 
deriving its authority from a ‘valuable piece of research’ (the words 
of the dust-jacket) in which the author visited schools in many areas 
and plied staff and pupils with questionnaires. The 140 pages which 
summarize their answers are fascinating to dip into, but fatiguing to 
read right through, since they tend to fall into a ‘some . . . others...’ 
pattern of which the following quotation may serve as a minuscule 
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On ‘The Red 


Chamber Dream’ 


A Critical Study of Two Annotated 
Manuscripts of theXVIiI Century 


WU SHIH-CH’ANG 


A comprehensive and exhaustive study 
¢ problems raised in connexion with 
the authorship, dating, background, 
and annotation of the most popular 
and possibly the most important work 
in Chinese literature, the Hung Lou 
Meng. No such study has previously 
been undertaken in or outside —. 
38 net 


Science and 
Government 


c. P. SNOW 


. a parable about the processes of 
power. ... This is in fact a problem 
of politics and government, not only 
of science. It is in the right relation 
between administrators and specialists 
on the one hand, and the politicians 
with the power on the other, that the 
answer lies. It is for the light it tries 
to throw on this problem, with its 
comparisons between this country, 
America and Russia, that this little 
book deserves to be read and argued 
about... .” THE ECONOMIST 

9s 6d net 


The Fall of 
Kruger’s Republic 
J. S. MARAIS 


. has come as near as anyone can 
to writing an unbiased account of the 
origin of that tragic conflict. His 
analysis of Kruger, Milner and 
Chamberlain is excellent, his command 
of the complicated negotiations which 
preceded the final plunge is clear and 
lucid, and he has had access to nearly 
all sources likely to be of value, 
including the official British archives, 
the Chamberlain ‘Papers, and Smuts’s 
private diary. It is an admirable and 
definitive work.” ROBERT BLAKE in 
the SUNDAY TIMES 35s net 
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The Historian’s 


Business 
and other Essays 


RICHARD PARES 


Edited by R. A. and 
ELISABETH HUMPHREYS 


*...an impressive and moving mem- 
orial both to the talents and to the 
unconquerable spirit of its author.’ 

THE LISTENER 255 net 


A Study of History 
VOLUME XII 
Reconsiderations 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Dr Toynbee reconsiders his views on 
many questions, in the light of 
archaeological discoveries made since 
the Study was begun, and of points 
which seem to have an intrinsic 
interest and importance of their own. 
CHATHAM HOUSE 


. a discursive and complicated 
wid But it is enthralling. Text and 
footnotes alike are thick with ideas 
which provoke thought or stimulate 
argument.’ Cc. V. WEDGWOOD in 
the DAILY TELEGRAPH 45s net 


James Anthony Froude 
A Biography 

VOLUME I 

WALDO HILARY DUNN 


From Froude’s own extensive but 
incomplete autobiography, and other 
papers, there emerges a full picture of 
a great personality, and of his turbu- 
lent career in the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of Victorian England. This 
volume covers the first 38 years until 
1856. Illustrated 355 net 
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example: ‘Some teachers think that uniform regulations should be 
rigidly enforced, others that “‘a fussy insistence on absolute uni- 
formity is a waste of staff energy”.’ Moreover the appendix of 14 
tables and 26 diagrams has a formidable air of professionalism; so 
that understandably enough most reviewers have received the book 
enthusiastically on its own terms. The fact is, however, that the 
written questionnaire is notoriously a treacherous instrument; its 
use requires more careful safeguards (in regard to both sampling 
procedure and avoidance of verbal misinterpretation) than Miss 
Stevens seems to have realized. When the research is seen in its true 
proportions, her volume demands to be judged rather differently— 
essentially, I would say, as a personal disquisition upon an important 
educational controversy, copiously illustrated by the quoted 
opinions of some grammar school teachers and a number of grammar 
school pupils. 

School-children are, of course, sitting targets for questionnaires, 
and Miss Stevens was able to extract answers from 2,055 pupils in 
nineteen maintained grammar schools, about half of them in their 
second year and the other half in their fourth year. Teachers, on the 
other hand, are less amenable (as Miss Stevens herself puts it, ‘A 
well-known assumption of the grammar school, as far as the staff are 
concerned, is that one should not be asked to answer questionnaires’), 
so that the same nineteen schools yielded only 126 completed staff 
questionnaires. Miss Stevens does not say how many questionnaires 
she distributed; but it seems clear that the fifty-five pages of text 
which bear the heading ‘The Teachers Speak’ can speak only for 
that minority of grammar school teachers (about a quarter, appar- 
ently) who either like answering questionnaires or were fired on this 
occasion by Miss Stevens’ questions. Miss Stevens seems imperfectly 
aware of the restraint which this fact ought to impose upon her. 
Consider for instance the diagram, certainly striking at first sight, 
which appears to show that 45 per cent of grammar school teachers 
believe that the G.C.E. examination at ‘O’ level has a harmful effect 
upon the teaching of their own subject. Reflection shows that while 
this enlightened opinion may be widely held, all that has been 
demonstrated with any certainty is that it is the view of some 10-15 
per cent of the teachers in the schools investigated: On the whole, 
Miss Stevens’ generalizations about teachers’ attitudes must be read 
with extreme caution. 

As far as the pupil questionnaires are concerned, it should be 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Ascendancy of France, 1648-88 


EDITED BY F. L. CARSTEN 


The fifth volume (the sixth to be published) of the New Cambridge Modern History. 
40s. net 


) Decision, Order & Time in Human Affairs 
G. L. S. SHACKLE 


A reassessment of his ideas by the author of Expectation in Economics and Un- 


certainty in Economics. 355. net 
Wyclif & the Oxford Schools 
J. A. ROBSON 
A full account of Wyclif’s career as an Oxford don. 355. net 
) . 
Rilke, Europe & the 
English-speaking World 
E. C. MASON 
A study of Rilke’s ambiguous attitudes towards questions of nationality and back- 
ground, showing their relevance to his poetry. 30s. net 
Heine: The Tragic Satirist 
S.S. PRAWER 
A study of the later poetry, 1827-56. 32s. 6d. net 
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noted that half of Miss Stevens’ sample population was located in 
the south-west of England and that she confined her attentions to 
the ablest and the weakest stream in each school, a restriction which 
means one thing in a two-stream school and something quite 
different in a four-stream school. These a-typicalities are not perhaps 
very important; in fact, one’s reservations in this case relate more 
than anything else to the uncertainties inherent in any attempt to 
interpret the significance of children’s written answers to arbitrarily- 
phrased questions, many of which relate to the intangibles of atti- 
tude and feeling rather than to matters of fact. Even so, a 
representative significance can reasonably be conceded to many of 
the conclusions which Miss Stevens draws. Among the most interest- 
ing of these are certain points which, in her view, are ‘if not ignored 
at best inadequately appreciated’ by teachers and administrators: 


the immense burden of homework, reference to which is too persistent 
(and too reasonably expressed) to be shrugged off as normal childish 
reluctance to forego a little recreation; the high significance attached to 
all the social aspects, helpful and unhelpful, of school life; the apprecia- 
tion of teachers who deal with them as individuals and ‘see their point 
of view’ and corresponding resentment against those who will not 
explain or listen; the overwhelming importance they attach to personal 
relationships, demonstrating that they indeed ‘learn by contact’; and 
the sometimes serious strain caused by conflict between the assump- 
tions of home and school. 


The questionnaires justify themselves mainly, however, as an 
abundant reservoir of racy and piquant illustrations; and we can 
agree that a pleasingly vivid sense of the human realities of grammar 
school education does emerge (eventually) from the plethora of 
quotation. 

In her own position Miss Stevens may be described as a moderate 
but unwavering defender of the grammar school. She is not uncritical 
of certain aspects—the docile acceptance of examination pressures; 
the ambiguous attitudes towards changed social circumstances in 
which an increasing proportion of children come from working-class 
homes; the readiness to write off a sizeable proportion of pupils as 
‘not really the grammar-school type’; the unwillingness to revise 
conventional assumptions of pace, timing and ‘necessary antece- 
dence’ in the teaching of school subjects. But she sees the grammar 
school as par excellence the institution which can awaken, in that 
minority of pupils who are capable of it, a taste for ‘disinterested 
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learning’ (‘learning that has no manipulative function’); and she |fF— 
adumbrates a further (rather shadowy) justification in terms of ‘per- 
sonal qualities developed through the fervour, discipline and self- 
denial associated with strenuous study’. She does not seem to have 
noticed how much her train of reasoning depends upon a protracted 
play upon different connotations of the word ‘learning’, ranging 
between ‘erudition’ at one end of the scale and ‘memorization’ at the 
other. While the term appears repeatedly in the book in a variety of | 
contexts (‘a love of learning for its own sake’, ‘a fellowship of learn- 
ing’, ‘a higher standard of learning’, ‘the learning of subjects’), one | 
may suspect that the more customary grammar school usage is 
embodied in the following quotation from a teacher: “The new set-up 
(in the primary school) does not train children to get down to learn- 
ing; they expect everything to be easy and to catch their interest. I || 
can tell this from the unsatisfactory learning by heart I always get in | 
Form 1...’ In any case it may be doubted whether ‘the finest flower- 
ing of combined scholarship and grace’ (Miss Stevens’ phrase) is 
quite the watchword we need for our resistance movement against 
manipulatively-minded technocrats. Perhaps there is more to be said 
about the problem of relevance to the contemporary world outside |K-— 
the school walls than can be encompassed within the framework of | 
Miss Stevens’ own educational assumptions; for she shows herself 
surprisingly deferential towards the notion that education is ‘com- |7, ; 
munication’, a matter of ‘transmitting’ from teacher to pupil a leon 
‘corpus of desirable knowledge’. Surely in an era when the frontiers 
of knowledge are being advanced so rapidly and in so many direc- Grea 
tions, there is less excuse than ever for thinking of the curriculum in 
terms of an aggregation of facts which the ‘educated person’ ought 
to have stored inside his head. Miss Stevens seems to me unduly |SITE 
tolerant in her attitude towards this kind of retrogressive paro- | issue 
chialism. As a result (and in spite of the perceptiveness of many of | peg, 
her incidental observations) she does not penetrate to the core of the 
dilemma which she has helped to uncover for us. 
FRANK WHITEHEAD 
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Edinburgh University Press 
The Democratic Intellect. G. E. DAVIE. 50s. 
The Epworth Press 
The Johannine Epistles. GREVILLE P. LEWIS. 12s. 6d. 
Teaching: Begin Here. Ww. T. DAVIES and T. B. SHEPHERD. 13s. 6d. 
Harrap 
Léocadia. JEAN ANOUILH. Ts. 6d. 
Heinemann 
Sects and Society. BRYAN R. WILSON. 35s. 
Ideology and Society. DONALD MACRAE. 25s. 
The Geography of Norden. AXEL S@MME. 63s. 
Nelson r 
Theophilus De Diuersis Artibus. (Edited by c. R. DODWELL.) 42s. 
Oxford University Press 
The German Image of Goethe. WOLFGANG LEPPMANN. 38s. 


Philosophic-Anthroposophic Press (Switzerland) 

A New Zoology. H. POPPELBAUM. 

The Evolution of Mankind. G. WACHSMUTH (trans. NORMAN MACBETH). 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson 

‘The Hebrew University of Jerusalem. NORMAN BENTWICH. 25s. 
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Persons in Relation JOHN MACMURRAY 


“A work of major importance . . . to be commended in the strongest 
possible terms, to philosophers, to theologians and to psychologists. 
It is not improbable that, a century hence, they will still be arguing its 
propositions.”—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 30/- 


Organized Groups in 
British National Politics ALLEN M. POTTER 


“A major contribution . . . a massive attempt at classification of the 
various types of groups which attempt to influence political decision- 


making.”’~-ROBERT MCKENZIE, OBSERVER. 42/- 
Civil War in Russia DAVID FOOTMAN 


Based on first-hand contemporary sources, this scholarly study is an 
attempt to give a coherent picture of what actually happened in the 
struggle which broke out in late 1917. With 8 maps. (Late Sept.)  35/- 


Introducing Geology D. V. AGER 


“This extremely readable book at last provides would-be geologists . . . 
with an elementary introduction to stratigraphy. . . . Its great virtue is its 
simplicity [and] . . . essentially coherent picture . . . the book will take 
its place among the classics of elementary geology.’”—PETER STUBBS, 
NEW SCIENTIST. With 19 plates and 60 drawings. 30/- 


Education for Girls KATHLEEN OLLERENSHAW 


A forthright study of the aims and achievements in girls’ education at all 
stages. The author considers where and how the curriculum should differ 
from that of boys, with special reference to the merits of single-sex and 
co-educational schools, and the trend to earlier marriage. (Late Sept.) 18/- 


























ALLEN & UNWIN 


The Basic Writings 


of Bertrand Russell 
Edited by ROBERT E. EGNER and LESTER E, DENONN 


‘The biggest and best of Russell anthologies to date.’—Time and Tide. 
‘not a page here which is not readable and thought-provoking.’—The 
Christian World. 

‘an intellectual feast.—The Methodist Recorder. 42s 


The Humanist Frame 
Edited by SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 


J. Bronowski, C. H. Waddington, Sir Russell Brain, Barbara Wooton, 
Aldous Huxley, H. L. Elvin, Stephen Spender and Francis Williams 
among others, present the modern humanist view of existence. 378 6d 


The Cold War and its Origins 1917-1960 
D. F. FLEMING 


Traces the conflict between the Communist States and the West from 
its inception. ‘provocative, persuasive, perverse."—LORD STRANG, The 
Daily Telegraph. 2 vols. 5 gns 





The Origins of Totalitarianism 


HANNAH ARENDT 

First published less than five years after the Nazi regime, this work now 
covers the succession crisis in Russia and her satellites following Stalin’s 
death, the Hungarian revolution and other important developments in 
recent years. 308 


Interpretations of History 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


An exposition of the conceptions of history implied in widespread 
religions and cultures, and also a survey of the theories of independent 
thinkers and schools in the Occident, from the Middle Ages to our 
own time. 28s 


Politics and Vision 

SHELDON S. WOLIN ‘ 

Surveys political philosophy from the classic problems of the Greeks to 
the contemporary problems of the ‘organization man’. In doing so, it 
provides new interpretations of major writers and movements in political 
thought, and new insights into early Christian ideas and those of modern 
political science. 36s 


40 Museum Street, London W.C.1. 
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